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A SQUARE DEAL FOR THE TEACHER 


BY HELEN TAFT 


[In the Green Book Magazine.] 


America has always believed in education as a 
prime requisite of our faith. _ The laborer ot 
our own country will make any sacrifice to give 
his sons and daughters the best education he can 
afford. Even the immigrant from Europe is in- 
stantly fired with the ambition to gain true equal- 
ity for his children by sending them through 
the public schools, and college, too, if he can. 
There is no article of Americanism which goes 
deeper and is better founded than this one. And 
there ought to be no_ profession in the United 
States more honored or more generously pro- 
vided for than that of teaching. Yet so poorly 
is it paid that if it is to retain even respectability 
in this country it is absolutely necessary that the 
salary of every teacher should be raised at least 
fifty per cent. 

At the present time three thousand dollars is 
quite a respectable salary for the college profes- 
sor. That is the maximum salary of a full pro- 
fessor at Bryn Mawr, and though the larger uni- 
versities pay better, a man cannot count on earn- 
ing more than this sum even if he is very suc- 
cessful, because the positions that offer four or 
five thousand dollars are so limited in number. 

If menin other professions, or in business, will 
consider how little three thousand dollars is in 
this day, even for the support of a single person, 
they can realize how impossible is the position of 
a professor on that salary, with a wife and grow- 
ing children to be educated. Our minimum sal- 
ary is twelve hundred dollars. It is not a ques- 
tion of the professors’ aspiring to live in luxury 
or of their wishing to compete socially with peo- 
ple of fortune. It is merely a question of their 
having a living wage and the possibility of a life 
free from constant financial worry. To be con- 
tinually beset by the difficult problem of how to 
make two ends meet can only result in a most 
undesirable frame of mind which will prove a 
deterrent for men and women trying to do their 
best work. The question of living must necessar- 
ily be foremost in the thoughts of those who are 
harassed with anxiety regarding how they are 
going to get through the year and support their 
families. Therefore, in order that the professor 
may do himself justice it is most necessary that 
this situation should be eased. ; 

As we all know, the average individual boy or 
girl has never paid for his education in America. 
It has been a part of our democratic principles 


that the poor as wellas the rich should enjoy this 
blessing, and it is the Cesire of every college to 
keep down its rates as much as it can, and to 
continue to be something more than an institu- 
tion serving only the rich. This has been made 
possible in the past by the endowments of the 
different institutions of learning. But at pres- 
ent, because of the shrinkage of the dollar, these 
endowments are in most cases totally inade- 
quate; and the public is being educated not by 
the generosity of past generations so much as at 
the expense of the teachers themselves. 

It is therefore a simple matter of justice that 
men and women everywhere, who have benefited 
by the educational system of the United States, 
should now unite to support the colleges and to 
enable them to continue their good work. No 
one has any right to put the burden on the pro- 
fessors and teachers. Educated people, whether 
they are wealthy or only of moderate circum- 
stances, should do their part toward giving an 
education to the next generation. 

There are many who maintain that the colleges 
should raise their rates still higher and force the 
parents of the students to do more toward meet- 
ing the cost of educating their children. But 
personally this seems to me the most unfortunate 
policy that we could pursue, because in the end 
I believe it would mean a separation between the 
poorer and richer boys and girls, the poorer stu- 
dents being compelled to go to state colleges or 
ones nearer their own homes. In this way the 
character of the great colleges would be changed 
and they would become more and more class 
institutions. 

I have been rather widely quoted recently as 
saying that I wished college professors would 
form a union and strike. Of course, this was said 
jestingly ; but I do most sincerely maintain that it 
would be a better thing for the professors to 
unite and if necessary strike to obtain fairer sal- 
aries, than for all the more intelligent and am- 
bitious ones to leave the profession. It will un- 
doubtedly be a choice between these two evils 
unless a radical improvement in salaries ‘s 
brought about. 

However, I do not think that either disaster 
will befall us. There is little probability of the 
professors’ uniting all over the country. I be- 


lieve firmly in the American people’s interest in 
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education, and I feel very sure that, when they 
understand this situation, they will remedy it of 
their own accord. All that is needed is a pub- 
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Jigity campaign to enlighten .them and supply 
them with the true fatts—and this is what is go- 
ing on now throughout the country. 


IMPRESSION OF CLEVELAND 


BY A. DUNCAN YOCUM 


The chief impression made upon me by the 
Cleveland meeting is a three-fold one common 
to most meetings of the N. E. A.—the enormous 
complexity of the educational problem, the large 
number of individuals who possess distinguished 
leadership in some phase of its solution, and the 
importance of getting in touch with educational 
movements in their manysidedness through at 
at least skimming through the entire report of 
the N. E. A. Proceedings, guided by the 
analyses made by the few men such as Dr. Win- 
ship, who give much of their time seeing and 
judging education in the large. 

Perhaps this is the chief reason why I was so 
interested in the recommendation of Dr. Judd’s 
committee in the National Council of Education, 
that the Council should return to its original 
function of deliberating on current educational 
issues and recommending to the various N. E. A. 
departments topics and activities which will 
make the greatest immediate contribution to 
educational progress. The frank arraignment 
by Dr. Kirk, as chairman of the membership 
committee, of the way in which some of us now 
members of Council were elected in the 
past, made me better understand Dr. Winship’s 
attack on the democracy of Council when he 
was tearing my Democracy Questionnaire io 
pieces at the Chicago meeting. The carrying 
out of the committee’s recommendation that ex- 
isting vacancies shall be filled by the unbiased 
selection of leaders and experts capable of giving 
authoritative educational advice, will help make 
the various N. E. A. departments willing to ac- 
cept the leadership Council wishes to give. 
President Seerley’s planning of these new pol- 
icies and his frank and_ kindly handling of 
the situation which naturally accompanies dras- 
tic reports, in itself exemplified this sort of lead- 
ership. Council should become the directing 
and correlating agency through which national 
educational leadership can offer guidance in 
matters concerning all departments in common. 

The new activities authorized by Council were 
in line with Dr. Judd’s recommendations. The 
creation of a committee on the teaching of 
democracy makes Council the clearing house for 
the work of numerous expert groups studying 
the contributions to democracy made by the 
several school branches and various school activ- 
ities and forms of instruction. The appoint- 
ment of a committee on the participation of 


school systems, the problems most 


teachers in the management of schools, follow- 
ing Dr. Updegraff’s program on teacher partici- 
pation in the making of courses of study, was ac- 
companied by the request that a co-operating 
committee shall be appointed by the Department 
of Superintendence. 

The discussions in the business session of the 
Department indicated that the fuller participation 
of the rank and file of teachers in the affairs of 
the organization itself, including the primary 
plan for the nomination of officers, represents 
the same trend toward democratic co-operation 
which Dr. Updegraff found existing in a majority 
of cities. 

The general acceptance of a scientific approach 
to educational problems is apparent through 
the large attendance upon the departments in 
which report was made upon the results of re- 
search in the field of instruction. There was, 
however, marked falling off in attendance upon 
sessions where the program devoted itself to 
technical or purely administrative research, and 
overflow attendance upon those where the results 
of studies of the school curriculum and methods 
of instruction were concretely presented. It is 
right that in a swperintendent’s meeting institu- 
tional and administrative problems should be 
given great emphasis, but if departmental pro- 
grams are to harmonize with the movement 
toward greater participation by teachers in the 
management of both the Department and of 
emphasized 
in public programs should be those common to 
both superintendents and teachers. 

On_ the technical side, I think the most im- 
portant contribution was Dr. Horne’s insistence 
that statistical studies involving hundreds or 
thousands of cases are often not only unneces- 
sary to valid results, but by making it unlikely 
that the experimenter will give detailed study to 


his material, increase the danger which I myseif 


have repeatedly pointed out, that elaborate 
Statistical interpretation is too often applied to 
results which violate fundamental precautions 
essential to validity. 

All of these impressions, of course, are condi- 
tioned by what at the time of the meeting was 
most prominent in my own mind—the contribu- 
tions which American teachers, both as individ- 
uals and through their organizations, can make 
to democracy. | 
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Many Presidential candidates emphasize the fact that they have been teachers. 
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YOUR TOWN AND MINE 


BY M. JANE DAVIS 


Winchester, Mass. 


SCENE I. 


(Outside Mr. Smith’s home.) 


Mr. Smith (entering from right)—Tony certainly has 
made a beautiful spot out of my garden plot. He is a 
hard worker—just loves those plants and shrubs, and I 
think they know it. It was a lucky day for me when 1 
hired him—intelligent man, too. Learns easily. He 
wants to be like us Americans, he says. His boys taught 
him to read. He had a Boston paper beside his lunch 
box, I noticed. 

Tony (entering right)—Mr. Smith! 

Mr. Smith (turning)—Well, Tony, what is it? 

Tony—Mr. Smith, I am going to be an American citi- 
zen soon. I talk English. I read. I want so to learn all 
I can. I like America. I get ahead so fast. You are s) 
good to me. I want understand more. There are things 
—some—I do not know. In Winchester—in this beauti- 
ful town—everything runs so—so— (motions with hand) 
smoothly. The streets are clean—the water is in my 
house—the engine puts out the fire—the policeman—he 
found my little girl when she was lost. Who makes it 
all go so well? 

Mr. Smith (laughing)—Well, well, Tony. We ail 
work together for our town. We are proud of it. There 
is so much to do we divide up the work. We must have 
men at the head of each part of the work to manage it. 
You see, it is just this way—in my store I have one man 
who buys goods for me—one is at the head of my ship- 
ping room, and so on. At home, you are the head of my 
garden, and a fine head you are, Tony! 

Once a year we men in the town choose the men who 
are to manage much of the town work. They may choose 
others for some parts of their work. There are the 
selectmen. They are the highest officials. Then there 
are men who decide how much our tax shall be; there 
are men to collect this tax; there are men who try to 
keep Winchester a healthy town. Say, Tony, tonight 
you come with me. I will show you a little about how 
our town is governed. Meet me at the Centre at 7.30. I 
must hurry along now. If you are going my way we 
might as well walk up to the corner together. (Both 
leave at right.) 

SCENE Il. 


(Town Hall.) 


Large table centre left. Five persons, busily writing or 
looking over papers, around it; another table at left near 
front of stage. Placards at back of stage marked “As- 
sessors,” “Collector of Taxes,” “Town Clerk,” “Treas- 
urer.” (Enter right Mr. Smith and Tony.) 

Mr. Smith—You see here are our highest officials of 
the town—the five selectmen. We men voters choose 
these at our Town Meeting every year in March. They 
meet once a week, regularly, to talk over town matters 
and attend to town business. They have no salary—give 
their time to their work. I believe there is not another 
town in the state where the sélectmen are not paid. 

Chairman of the Board of Selectmen—Good evening, 
Mr. Smith. Is there anything we can do for you? 

Mr. Smith—Don't let us bother you. Tony wants to 
learn how the town is governed; thought I would heip 
him out a bit. Mr. , this is my friend, Tony Russo. 

Chairman—Perhaps I can explain something of what 
we do, Mr. Russo. Have you any children? Three? 
Then you area father. Now they call us the “Town 
Fathers.” A good: father plans and works for the best 


good of his family. We try to plan and work for the 
best good of our town. We are busy men, too. There 
are so many things to talk over. We appoint many men 
to do certain work about the town, as the Fire Chief, the 
Chief of Police, Superintendent of Streets, and so on. 
They must make yearly reports to us, and sometimes 
oftener. We study the needs of the town very carefully, 
and recommend what we think would be for the good of 
the town. People come to us during the year with vari- 
ous requests and complaints. We either attend to these 
ourselves or turn them over to the proper persons. We 
grant licenses to peddlers, to carriage drivers, to restau- 
rant keepers. We have the most authority in the town 
between town meetings and so we are “Town Fathers” 
in that way. 

Another Member of the Board—Can you read English, 
my friend? Well, just look in our local paper, The 
Star, every Friday and you will see a report of our 
weekly meeting. That will show you some of the mat- 
ters we attend to. Here is last Friday’s Star. This is 
what we did at our last meeting. (Runs through the re- 
port hastily.) 

Another Selectman—There’s the office of the Town 
Clerk, who keeps a record of what the town votes at all 
our town meetings. He keeps a record of births and 
deaths in the town. He grants marriage licenses; he 
gives out hunters’ licenses and dog licenses. You know 
you can’t keep a dog without a license, you can’t go 
hunting without a license, you can’t get married without 
a license. You'll find the Town Clerk’s office open 
every day, and the Town Clerk very busy there. 

Another Selectman—There’s the office of the Town 
Treasurer. He handles the town’s money. We _ must 
have a very honest man for this place. Every depart- 
ment is allowed so much money. He handles the money 
for those departments. The Selectmen look over the 
bills of each department and if satisfactory they order 
the Treasurer to pay these bills. For example, the 
Superintendent of Streets has made out the pay-roll for 
the men who work for the Highway Department. It was 
turned over to the Selectmen here. We have approved 
of it and will order the Treasurer to pay these wages. 
The money comes from the amount the voters agreed 
this department could spend. 

(Superintendent of Streets and Inspector of Buildings 
enter and are busy over blue prints at other table.) 

Another Selectman—Over there is the office of our 
Assessors. Now at our Town Meeting we vote to give 
each department so much money to run that department 
through the year. We then get that money from taxes; 
every person who owns property in Winchester, both 
men and women, pay a tax according to the value of 
their property. Now the assessors find out the value of 
all property in town, and knowing how much money is 
needed for expenses of the town they do a little figuring 
and decide how much must be paid on every $1,000 
worth of property. This year our rate is $20.20. Tax 
bills are made out and the taxes paid to the Tax Collec- 
tor. All male residents pay a poll tax. It used to be, 
long ago, only $1.00. Then it was $2.00 and then $3.00. 
Now it must be $5.00 for a while to pay the bonus given 
to soldiers and sailors in the World War. And no 
good citizen is going to do any grumbling over that 
extra. 

Tony—You have been so kind to tell me all this. We 
must go now. Thank you so much. 
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Chairman—That’s all right, Tony. We who are old at 
the business of being American citizens ought to lend a 
helping hand to our new citizens so that they will get 
correct ideas at the very beginning. Glad to have been 
of service to you. 

Mr. Smith—Just a moment, Tony. Here’s a_ busy 
group. Ah, Mr. , won't you tell my friend here 
something about your work for the town? 

Superintendent of Streets—\Well, I’m not much of a 
talker as a rule, but I like my work and I can talk about 
that. I am called the Superintendent of Streets. The 
selectmen appointed me. I look out for the building of 
roads after the selectmen lay them out. Our Town En- 
gimeer runs out the lines and the grades and then my 
men get busy putting in the firm road bed. Roads cost a 
great deal in these days, but we know it pays in the end 
to put down a good piece of road, so if we have the in- 
terests of the town at heart we learn all we can about 
good road building. We have our own gravel bank and 
we own a stone crusher. We have built some good side- 
walks here and we try to keep them in repair. We oil 
the streets in the summer. This keeps down the dust 
and makes the town more healthy. In the fall we clean 
up all the leaves in the streets. Our streets get a thor- 
ough sweeping often. Our men sweep better than some 
of the maids in the houses. In the winter a big storm 
means hard work, perhaps for several days—clearing 
walks, sanding them, clearing streets. Last year for re- 
moving ice and snow it cost over $5,000. Some years it 
has been much more. 

Come down to our town stable sometime and see our 
fine horses. It cost the town last year over $4,000 for 
their feed, but they are worth all we pay out on them. 
Of course, we have trucks, but our men are proud of 
their horses. 

Mr. Smith—And we are proud of all the work of the 
Highway Department. And now Mr. , I know 
you'll have a word with Tony. 

Inspector of Buildings—Well, the Selectmen appointed 
me and they call me the Inspector of Buildings. Anyone 
who wishes to erect any building or make any additions 
to his house must get a permit from me. We have some 
strict rules in this town about erecting buildings, whether 
resilences, factories, stores or garages. We want to 
protect life and property in every way, and give our 
town an_ attractive appearance. The Town Planning 
Board has done much toward getting the voters to adopt 
building lines on the residential streets showing how far 
back the buildings shall be placed. This protects the 
community from the builders who care only for their 
own selfish gain and do not care for the appearance cf 
the neighborhood. 

Mr. Smith—Tony and I are grateful to you. This 
trip to the Town Hall has paid us well. We'll walk 
home now and talk things over on the way. Good-night. 

Tony—Thank you. You tell me so much. Good-nigh:! 


SCENE III, 


(On street.) 


Mr. Smith (talking to Tony as they walk along enter- 
ing right)—It makes everything so clear when the men 
who are right in the work tell you about it. 

Board of Health Official (who has entered left with 
nurse and is about to meet Mr. Smith)—Good evening. 
Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith—Good evening, Dr. Well, this is 
luck. This is my friend, Tony Russo. We have just 
made a visit to the Town Hall to learn something about 
what our town officers do. We are going to make Tony 
an intelligent citizen. Now, will you help us out with an 
account of your work? 

Board of Health—Gladly. I welcome the chance to 
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talk to our new citizens. First of all, Tony, just remem- 
ber the Board of Health is your friend. We want our 
town to be clean and healthy. Everyone must help. You 
must clean up your back yard. Don’t let old cans fe 
around with foul water in them; mosquitoes choose those 
places to breed. You must keep your garbage cans cov- 
ered. If there is sickness in your home do not try to 
hide it; tell us the truth when we come around. If we 
put a card on your house to keep others away while 
there is sickness, it just means we want to keep others 
from being sick too. If we take your child to the hospi- 
tal it is to help him get well, and to keep your other 
children from getting the disease. Don’t be so afraid of 
us. Just trust us. We will help you. Keep your 
homes clean and keep clean yourself. This will help you 
to be well and then you can keep at work. 

Once a month we examine the milk sold in this town. 
We make a report in the paper of the milk test. So our 
milk dealers try to have good, pure milk here. We 
have the drinking water examined occasionally. We 
have pure, clear water and we want to keep it clean and 
pure, so don’t fish in our reservoirs nor throw refuse 
into them. You can be helpful by telling your neighbors 
what are the right things to do for the good of us all. 

Nurse—Do you remember me, Tony? 

Tony—I do, nurse, you were so good to my little girl 
when she was sick. 

Nurse—Your wife is very neat about the house, but 
you could be more careful about the food. Keep it 
away from flies. Have screens on your house. Keep 
milk and meat on ice in the summer. Don’t buy decay- 
ing fruit, and use it because it is cheap. Clean up your 
cellar. Keep the sink and bathroom very clean. Hot 
vater and soap or baking soda are good, inexpensive 
cleansers. Have plenty of fresh air and sunshine. Do 
not sleep in close, stuffy rooms. Learn all you can by 
seeing how the real American families live. We must 
hurry on, for we have calls to make tonight. 


(Exeunt nurse and doctor.) 


Tony—I want my little girl to grow up like her. 

Mr. Smith <to member School Board who has entered 
left)—Good evening, Mr. My boy enjoys the 
Junior High School this year. This is Tony Russo, who 
is educating the plants in my garden. His boys and 
mine are in the same class. 

School Committee—So your boys are in the Gram- 
mar School now. Then next year they will be in the 
High School. 

Tony—No, no, they go to work this summer. They go 
to school no more. They must earn money. They are 
big enough. 

School Committee—Now, Tony, listen to me. OF 
course you want them to earn money, but let them 
learn more at school, then they can get positions which 
pay them more money. If one should go to work now, 
it is true he could earn considerable now, but in tea 
years he would be earning just about the same. Let one 
study more, get a good education and then start to work. 
In ten years, if he is honest and works steadily, he will be 
getting a salary way ahead of your first boy, and he will 
keep getting more. I want my boy to have a better edu- 
cation than I had. I am willing to give up many things 
myself to give him the best chance in the world to make 
the most of himself. Surely you will: do the same by 
your boys. They are worth it, and we fathers are 
usually very proud of our boys. Think it over, and I 
hope to see your boy in the High School next year. 
(Exit.) 

Mr. Smith—I must get home now. Tomorrow after- 
noon, Tony, let’s take a trip around town and see what 
has been done here for the good of the place as a whole. 
Half a day off won't hurt either of us.. Good night. 
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Tony—Not every one who comes here finds such a 
good friend. 
Mr. Smith—Not everyone here finds such a good 


gardener, Tony. 
SCENE IV. 
(On Street.) 

Fire Chief (talking to Mr. Smith)—Yes, it was a 
bad fire to handle, but the boys did some good work. 
Those full, steady streams of water did fine service, and 
I never saw any apparatus in better shape. (Enter 
Tony.) Hello,.Tony, want a job? 

Mr. Smith—No, you can't have Tony. We are seeing 
the town this afternoon. 

Fire Chief—Well, come in and look over our appara- 
tus. It’s all ready to respond again. If you are inter- 
ested, we'll show you how the alarms come in. Our 
equipment costs money, but what town would be without 
the protection we give! The Fire Department gives 
splendid service in return for what the taxpayers put 
into it. 

Chief of Police (entering)—Hello, Tony. Well, I 
am glad to see you smile at me. You used to look 
scared to death when I spoke to you. Learned that we 
policemen are your friends, eh? Your vegetable garden 
around your house is a great deal safer because my man 
is on duty in your district. How many times has he 
saved the little children from getting hurt in the street 
and down by the railroad crossing! Why, we give you 
protection all the time. Of course, you must obey our 
laws, but I think you intend to. Don’t be afraid of me 
or my men. When we ask you questions, just tell the 
truth. You have nothing to fear if you have done no 
wrong. You can help us to give the best protection Sy 
being honest with us, and teach your children and your 
friends the same thing. Good luck to you, Tony. 

(Exit with Fire Chief.) 

Mr. Smith—Well, now we are off to see first some of 
our “beauty spots,” which are cared for by the town. 

[Views on screen if feasible; places cared for by the 
Park Commissioners; new public buildings; churches and 
schoolhouses. |] 

Mr. Smith—In every town you can find the churches 
marked by spires pointing upward, and public schools 
over which wave the Stars and Stripes. Our early set- 
tlers believed :— 

“The riches of the Commonwealth 

Are free, strong minds and hearts of health; 
And more to her than gold or grain 

The cunning hand and cultured brain.” 


SCENE V. 
(On Mr. Smith’s porch.) 


(May follow directly after above, not being a separate 
scene. ) 
Mr. Smith—Here we are back home. 


Tony (just leaving)—It has all been so wonderful— 


what you have taught me in the past two days. I want 
to be a part of it all. 
(Enter three boys, one Mr. Smith’s son, two Mr. 


Russo’s sons, one with flag, one with violin case.) 

Tom Smith—Hello, dad. Hello, Tony. 

John Russo—Why, father, you here? We've just fin- 
ished our rehearsal at school. Salvatore plays so well. 
And I know all my piece. I just like to say poems about 
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the American flag. They make you feel so—so—well, I 
can't tell you, but you just want to throw back yeur 
shoulders and hold your head high. Listen, you stand 
over there and hold my flag. Now I'll salute it, and say 
my piece just as I do in school, 

(Stands at attention, then gives flag salute.) 

“I pledge allegiance to my flag, and to the republie for 
which it stands, one nation, indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all.” 

“Here is my love to you, flag of the free, and flag of the 
tried and true; 

Here is my love to your streaming stripes and your stars 
in the field of blue; 

Here is my love to your silken folds wherever they wave 
on high, 

For you are the flag of a land for which it were sweet for 
a man to die. 

Here is our love to you, flag of the free, and flag of the 
tried and the true; 

Here is our love to your streaming stripes and your stars 
in a field of blue; 

Native or foreign, we’re children all of the 
which you fly, 

And, native or foreign, we love the land for which it were 
sweet to die.” 

There, isn’t that a great poem! 


land over 


you. Johnny 
example of 
wizard with 


Tom Smith—Dad, it’s a good joke on 
showed me this morning how to do that 
mine you couldn’t do last night. He’s a 
figures—leads our class. 

Mr. Smith (slapping Johnny on the shoulder)—Well, 
well, well. Keep on with your schooling. Take a busi- 
ness course in the High School. We men _ need bright 
boys like you. Remember our talk, Tony. 

Johnny—Say, Tom. Do something for me? 

Tom—Sure thing! What is it? 

Johnny—Let’s sing that song we sing at our morning 
exercises. The tune doesn’t bother me, but some of the 
words do. : 

Tom—All right. Salvatore, you play for us. 
has some girls here for a Student Council meeting. I'll 
(Exit.) 

(Re-enters with girls.) 

Girls—What is this we are going to sing? 

Tom—Just listen and you will find out. If Johnny 
asked for it, you may be sure it’s patriotic. While we 
are waiting for our violinist let’s have the American’s 
Creed. Come on, Johnny. 

(Johnny recites creed or all recite it.) 


THE AMERICAN’S CREED. 


I believe in the United States of America as a govera- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people; whose 
just powers are derived from the consent of the gov- 
erned; a democracy in a republic; a sovereign nation of 
many sovereign states; a perfect union; one and in- 
separable; established upon those principles of freedom, 
equality, justice and humanity for which American pa- 
triots sacrificed their lives and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my country to fove 
it, to support its constitution, to obey its laws, to respect 
its flag and to defend it against all enemies. 

(Girls clap. Salvatore begins to play “The 
Spangled Banner.” The children sing. Curtain.) 


Sister 


get them. 


Star 


> 


Wemen teachers will receive unusual attention until they announce their Presidential 


preference. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE ITEMS 


CONDUCTED BY PROFESSOR HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


George Washington University 


Through the efforts of Arturo Torres of the Educa- 
tional Division of the Pan-American Union, the United 
Fruit Company has granted a reduction of ten per cent. 
in the charge of transportation to Costa Rica, available 
during the coming summer to members of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish, in groups of ten or 
more. The Costa Rican government has also agreed to 
provide suitable courses for such teachers, having offered 
the Liceo at San José and the Escuela Normal at Heredia 
for the purpose. It will also provide opportunities for 
recreation and sports, and facilities for visiting the vari- 
ous parts of the country. It is estimated that each teach- 
er’s expense for board, excursions, etc., will amount to 
about $100 a month; the round trip passage will cost 
about $225 more. Those interested should communicate 
at once with Mr. Torres. 

The Catholic Historical Review for January, 1920, con- 
tinues its great series on the Spanish missionaries with 
an article on Eusebio Kino. 

Henry Holt and Company have published a special 
catalog of Romance language texts. New publications 
include Barrés: Colette Baudoche; “Spanish Life”; 
Trozos Selectos; and La América Espafiola. 

—o 

The ninth Summer Course for Foreigners under the 
direction of Professor Ramon Menéndez Pidal will be 
given this year in Madrid from July 24 to September 4. 
Duly authorized by the “Junta para Ampliacion de 
Estudios,” and for the purpose of facilitating the at- 
tendance of American students and teachers, a general 
excursion to Spain is being organized under the manage- 
ment of Professor Joaquin Ortega of the University of 
Wisconsin, Professor Clarence E. Parmenter of the 
University of Chicago, and Miss Carolina Marcial 
Dorado of Bryn Mawr College. 

For the lodging of the American excursionists the 
magnificent buildings of the “Residencia de Estudiantes,” 
erected some four years ago and having all modern im- 
provements, have been secured. The Residencia is sit- 
uated in the heights of the Castellana, the most fashion- 
able district of Madrid. Provision has also been made 
for good meals to be served in the Residencia during all 
the time that the party lives in Madrid. Several young 
Spanish men and women will live in the Residencia, pre- 
side at the tables and converse with the students when- 
ever they are free from classroom duties, creating thus a 
genuine Spanish atmosphere. 

A certain price per person will be fixed, which will 
cover all expenses, thus avoiding any trouble or annoy- 
ance which sometimes does occur in connection with a 
trip of this sort. 

If the aforementioned dates (July 24 to September 4) 
make it impossible for a considerable number of stu- 
dents to attend the course, it is very probable that the 
“Junta para Ampliacion de Estudios” would organize a 
similar course from July 10 to August 21. 

Those interested should apply for information as soon 
as possible to Professor Joaquin Ortega, Spanish Bureau, 
The Institute of International Education, 419 West 117th 
street, New York City, as the party will be limited. 

A valuable summary of Spanish for use in reviewing 
for examinations is Mr. Alpern’s “Spanish Review Book,” 
published by the H. S. Review Book Company, Flatiron 
Building, New York City. 


At a teachers’ institute recently held in Washington, 
Professor O’Shea of the department of education of the 
University of Wisconsin declared that as at present co:- 
ducted the teaching of foreign languages is a waste of 
time and energy. 

The “Advocate of Peace,” official organ of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, has in the February number a splen- 
did article -by Hon. John Bassett Moore, on the work of 
the International High Commission. 

— 

E, P. Dutton and Company have issued an interesting 

little catalog of their language publications. 

The Modern Language Journal for February has arti- 
cles on “Section Meetings: Programs and Management,” 
by Lilian Stroebe; “Tests and Measurements,” by C. H. 
Handschin; “Current American Books for Italian 
Classes,” by E. H. Wilkins and Rudolph Altrocchi; 
“Notes on the Intonation of Spoken French,” by Clara 
Stocker; and the usual notes, news, reviews, etc. 

Ginn and Company have issued their 1920 catalog of 
books in modern languages. New publications include 
Dr. Coester’s excellent “Cuentos de la América Es- 
pafiola,” Ewart’s “Cuba y las costumbres cubanas,” and 
editions of “Juan de las Vifias’ and “El Estudiante de 
Salamanca.” 

“Modern Language Notes” for January and February 
—two numbers—prints but two leading articles on 
French topics, two on German, none on Spanish; all the 
rest deal with English. A similar situation exists in 
the correspondence. Its main value for the foreign 
language teacher, now that it seems to be becoming : 
predominantly English periodical, is in the reviews and 
bibliography, both of which departments are extremely 
valuable. 


. But to gain this precision (in English) is toil- 
some business. While we are in training for it, no word 
must unpermittedly pass the portal of the teeth. Something 
like what we mean must never be counted equivalent to 
what we mean. And if we are not sure of our meaning 
or of our word, we must pause until we are sure. Ac- 
curacy does not come of itself. For persons who can use 
several languages, capital practice in acquiring it can be 
had by translating from one language to another and 
seeing that the entire sense is carried out.”—George Her- 
bert Palmer, in “Self-Cultivation in English.” 

Cincinnati has recently established a Latin High 
School, with a six-year course. An enrollment of about 


250 was expected, but the actual enrollment was about 
double that figure. More evidence of the decline of the 
classics! 


- 

Inter-America (English edition) for February has two 
splendid articles on Ricardo Palma, with a specimen of 
his work: two stories by Leopoldo Lugones; and a num- 
ber of interesting essays, including one by M. Hen- 
riquez Urefia and one by the lamented Amado Nervo. 
The Spanish edition for January contains Spanish trans- 
lations of articles by H. N. McCracken, Jesse Lynch 
Williams, F. P. Keppel, and others; the March number, 
articles by H. S. Canby, W. G. Shepherd, and others. 
The work that this splendid periodical is doing deserves 
the highest commendation and most vigorous support. 
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“The New Rumania” is a monthly magazine in Ruman- 
ian and English published at 72 Greenwich street, New 
York City. 

Teachers interested in correspondence with Spanish- 
American pupils will find lists of names in the December 
number of the Bulletin of High Points, New York City 
High Schools (Board of Education Building). The 
Peabody Institute, Nashville, Tenn. also conducts a 
bureau for the interchange of letters with French and 
Spanish-speaking children. 

—_o—— 

Emilio Goggio of the University of Washington has 
an interesting article on “The Dawn of Italian Culture 
in America” in the July-September number of the 
Romanic Review. 

—o—— 


Hispania for February contains an account of the 
annual meeting of the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish, with the speeches in Spanish of His Excel- 


lency Ambassador Riafio and Dr. Leo S. Rowe of the 
State Department, the annual address of the president, 
Lawrence A. Wilkins, notes, news, reviews, and the 
usual excellent bibliographies. 

“The Americas,” published by the National City Bank 
of New York City, continues to grow in interest and 
value. 

The Handschin Modern Language Tests, by Charles H. 
Handschin, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, are de- 
signed to provide teachers with a convenient and ac- 
curate method of measuring the ability of students of 
elementary French and Spanish. The use of these tests 
enables the teacher to rate each pupil according to a well- 
defined standard. Such rating will in some measure de- 
termine the advisability of having pupils continue their 
language study beyond the elementary stage. The unfit 
may be removed from the class with consequent profit to 
themselves, their fellows and the teacher. (World Book 
Company.) 


LIBRARY NOTES 


E. MORGAN 


BY JOY 


TEACHING THE USE OF BOOKS. 


Books are the most available means of educa- 
tion after school direction is over. One of the 
chief ends of all the work in all the schools is the 
training of the student into the point of view and 
the knowledge and the habits needed to make 
him an_ effective user of books and journais 
throughout life. Progress is rapid. What the 
school teaches today needs  supplement- 
ing tomorrow, hence the importance 
of the reading habit. The ob- 
jectives of education and of life are health, 
practical efficiency, citizenship and the wise use 
of leisure. For the achievement of each of these 
fundamental ends the school merely lays the 
foundation upon which the student himself must 
build. The open mind, the suspended judg- 
ment, the desire to get all the facts possible and 
the knowledge where to get them should in some 
measure be the aim of all teaching. 

The time is fast approaching when training in 
the use and resources of libraries will be a part 
of the required curriculum of all standard high 
schools and a requisite for admission to college. 
The North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, which influences standards 
in a score of states, is definitely committed to 
such training. 

To teach the use of books is no easy task even 
for the trained librarian. It is still more diffi- 
cult for the teacher-librarian. Both will be bene- 
fited, therefore, by a series of pamphlets called 
“Reference Guides that should be known and 
how to use them” (published by the Willard Com- 
pany, 479 Sixth Street, Detroit, Mich.). Miss 
Florence M. Hopkins, librarian of the Central 
High School and: Junior College of Detroit, has 
worked out these lessons with such care and 
definiteness that the various subjects almost 
teach themselves. Miss Hopkins has been 


teaching this work to high school students for 
many years and has gotten to the very bottom 
of the problem. These lessons _ intelligently 
pursued will save the school graduate an in- 
estimable amount of lost motion by teaching him 
just where to go for the information he needs. 
There are few teachers who would not profit by 
going through the lessons themselves. 

The inclusion of specimen pages from refer- 
ence books studied makes it possible for each 
student to follow all illustrated examples without 
making a trip to a library and waiting to have ac- eo 
cess to the complete reference work, even were 
that possible. ‘The lessons are graded, each 
pamphlet containing a set of questions, and key, os 
arranged in such a way as to make it possible 
for students to correct each other’s papers, 
which greatly reduces the work of the teacher. 
Eleven guides ‘have appeared to date. They 
provide work for a total of twenty-seven class 
periods plus the attendant preparation. The 
work outlined may be easily adapted to any 
high school year, but the following grad- 
ing is suggested: Grade %-A, Webster’s 
New International Dictionary; Grade 8-B, New 
Standard Dictionary; Grade 8-A, Encyclopedias; 
Grade 9-B, Parts of a Book: Grade 9-A, Atlases, 
City Directories, Gazetteers; Grade 10-B, Con- 
cordances; Grade 10-A, Library Classification 
and Card Catalogue; Grade 11-B, Indexes to 
Periodical Literature; Grade 11-A, Year-Books; 
Grade 12-B, Commercial Indexes; Grade 12-A, 
Important Publications of City, State and Fed- 
eral Governments. 

A TOOL EVERY TEACHER SHOULD HAVE. 

Educators everywhere are awakening to the 
importance of the library in the life and develop- 
ment of the child. The demand for school ii- 
brarians and for teachers who know something 
about library work largely exceeds the supply. 
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Several normal schools are requiring that ll 
their candidates for graduation shall have a brief 
course in library science as it relates to school 
practice. 

Every teacher who has anything to do with 
children’s reading will want a copy of “School 
‘Library Management,” by Martha Wilson. It 
may be had of the H. W. Wilson Company, 958 
University Avenue, New York City, for 60 
cents. Miss Wilson is experienced in the prob- 
lems of the school library, having served as li- 
brarian of the Department of Education in Min- 
nesota for several years, before going to her pres- 
ent position as head of the school library depart- 
ment of the Cleveland Public Library. 

In this book she has summed up in a practical 
way and in handy form the practices of the best 
school libraries. It contains the material a 
school librarian needs, ranging from the selec- 
tion of books to methods of teaching their use 
to children. The teacher may buy it with the 
assurance that she is getting the best aid of this 
kind that has yet been offered. 

FURNISHING CHILDREN’S MINDS. 


Have you ever stopped to think how much 
time we spend in planning what we shall put on 
and in our children’s bodies and how little in 
planning what we shall put in their minds? 
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They go to school, to be sure, but that is for only 
five hours a day for approximately 185 days in 
the year. What of the years before they 
begin to go to school, what of the hours and 
days each year in which they are not under in- 
struction? Have we any deliberate plan to care 
for the mind’s growth as we care for the body’s? 

It is just as important that children shall read 
good books as it is that they shall learn to read 
at all. It would be hard to find anyone who 
would declare that it is unnecessary for children 
to learn to read. Yet reading in itself is not 
the end we seek, but only a means to that end. 
The goal of all education is the enrichment of 
life, and a child’s reading carefully guided will 
deepen and ‘strengthen his future ability to make 
the most of thimself and his opportunities. 

To really love books so that they may be 
woven into the warp and woof of his life a child 
should have its own individual library, which 
grows year by year with his growth, vet which 
contains friends to whom he will return time and 
time-again, secure in the knowledge of a happy 
companionship full of pleasant association. A 
large number of books is not essential to have, 
but a few should be added each year and the 
standard of choice should be kept high—From 
the Seattle Public Library Bulletin. 


FIVE DECADES OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS—(V.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP 


(Chapters II, III, IV and V were written for the address at the semi-centennial meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Education at Cleveland, but in the allotted twenty-five minutes little was used. There has been 
some repetition because II was culled from the longer address. I was far away and could not re-edit Il 


and IV.—Editor.] 


In 1870 education was mere scholarship, and 
the class was the field of action for the teacher, 
and the book was his only avenue of approach 
to the student. 

In 1880 the child’s eyes were open that he 
might see nature in action and his ears were un- 
stopped that he might hear the praise of nature 
from the birds of the air. 

In 1890 the class and its books had _ yielded 
their dominance in part to outer nature, which 
now yielded somewhat of its dominance to the 
study of the child subjectively as well as objec- 
tively. 

In 1900 the doors of the larger world of nature 
and the child had been thrown wide open and 
the higher studies were free to all. 

In 1910 teachers and not books alone were 
the leaders of children. 

In 1920 teacher and pupils thought more of 
harnessed nature and of human nature as em- 
bodied in community activity than at any time 
in American history prior to 1910. 

The real value if there be any in a study of 
educational progress of the last five decades 
must be in the advantage it gives for looking 
ahead. 

In the language of the stockmen the value of 
a pure bred animal is in progeny rather than an- 


cestry, in prepotency rather than _ inheritance. 
A Holstein bull calf 113 days old sold recently 
for $6,000. The price was fixed by his inheri- 
tance. In four years he will sell for $106,000 if 
his progeny prove adequate prepotency. 

The coming decade, unless all signs fail, will be 
the rural school decade, since plans for their 
improvement are already on the horizon. 

Fifty years ago all graded and high schools, 
all colleges and universities studied books. 
There were no laboratories, no study of live na- 
ture, and it required heroic leadership to install 
laboratories, kitckens, benches, tools, gardens 
and other paraphernalia to vitalize school work. 

Now after fifty years of achievement along 
these lines in city schools and_ institutions all 
efforts to reform rural schools have been along 
the line of grading the rural schools so that les- 
sons can be assigned from books and the school 
work of rural schools can be evaluated from the 
point of view of the textbooks and children can 
be classified by the place they are studying in 
books. 

The rural school tragedy is the cry for “trained 
teachers,” women trained to teach the Aldine, 
the Beacon, the Progressive or some other 
book method; trained to teach the Hamilton, 
Smith, Watson books in arithmetic. 
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Books! Books!! Books!!! throb thumpingly 
in the plans to keep rural schools fifty years be- 
hind the times. 

Unless all signs fail the coming decade will 
see children in rural schools really studying the 
life in which they live. “The monkey and the 
organ gtinder” of the school readers will give 
place to frolicsome lambs, sportive calves, and 
frisky colts. 

We are seeing the first known effort to pro- 
mote skilfully the vitalization of rural schools 
by installing tools in them as we did in city 
schools fifty years ago. The country farm, the 
field and garden will be the rural school labora- 
tory for the study of zoology, agronomy, chem- 
istry, physics, biology, as vitally as they are 
studied in the university laboratories. 

Only those who lived through the struggles 
which have collapsed the aristocracy of fifty years 
ago can appreciate what real rural school prog- 
ress is to grapple with in the coming decade. 
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Shall the first meeting of a Department of the 
National Education Association sit admiringly 
by the crystallization of its past or will it feel the 
throb of virile and _ vitalizing devotion to 
starting rural schools where universities and 
city schools started fifty years ago? 

It is not so much what we inherit from the 
last fifty years as it is what we contribute to the 
next fifty years. Our real opportunity is in plac- 
ing the rural schools in the race with city schools, 
in so speeding them that they will make good 
the fifty years we have seen them lose since 
1870. 

Will we learn anything from the last five dec- 
ades of progress in giving universities, colleges, 
normal schools, academies and high schools 
laboratories, benches, kitchens, forges and 
lathes, or will we have the traditional nightmare 
at the suggestion of neglecting the traditional 
farce of mulling over books? 
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THE APPLICATION OF SCIENTIFIC METHOD TO 
THE DETERMINATION OF THE CURRICULUM IN 


BY G. M. WILSON 


Professor of Education, Iowa State College, Ams, Iowa 


PROCESSES. 


What arithmetical processes are involved in 
the figuring done by mature people? This is 
the question which the study particularly 
sought to answer. The controversy in arith- 
metic has resolved itself around the question of 
processes. | What processes shall be included, 
what omitted? With regard to any particular 
process, the question is coming more and more 
to be: Are the business demands of the com- 
munity such as to require that this process be 
taught in the schools? While no attempt will 
be made to report the full results of the study, 
the following essential features can be briefly 
reported here: (1) Complete distribution of the 
processes involved. (2) Further detail with 
reference to the fundamental processes and 
fractions. (3) The processes which do not ap- 
pear in the 14,583 problems, and the sig- 
nificance of this non-appearance. 

COMPLETE LIST OF PROCESSES. 

The quickest view of the arithmetical proc- 
esses involved in this study may be secured 
from the following Table V. This table shows 
the complete list of processes appearing in the 


14,583 problems reported by 4,068 people of 155 » 


various occupations, during the period of two 
weeks. There are forty-three such processes. 


TABLE V. 
Processes, and Their Frequencies, for All Occupations. 


Process All Occupations 
1 Multiplication 6,974 
2 Addition 4,416 
3 Subtraction 2,833 
4 Division 2,437 
5 Fractions 1,974 


6 Accounts 1,212 

7 Percentage 417 
8 Profit and loss 169 

9 Interest 144 
10 Fractions, mult. of 130 
11 Discount 124 
12 Square measure 124 
13. Time measure 111 
14 Liquid measure 96 
15 Cubic measure 78 
16 Insurance 78 
17 Banking 64 
18 Cancellation 62 
19 Dry measure 57 
20 Linear measure 52 
21 Measuring 51 
22 Fractions, division of 49 
23 Taxes 36 
24 Avoirdupois, weight 35 
25. Carpeting 32 
26 Circular measure 25 
27 ‘Plastering 23 
28 Papering 17 
Investments 12 
30 Mensuration 12 
31 Proportion 10 
32 Fractions, addition of 8 
33 Receipts 
34 Decimals 7 
35 Commission 5 
36 Apothecaries’ weight 4 
37 Counting 
38 Square root 3 
39 ~Lathing 1 
40 Mortgages 1 
41 Partial payments 1 
42 Partnership 1 
43 Troy weight 1 


Totals see 21,898 
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The list of processes was not determined 
without difficulty. The distinction between a 
process and a topic is not always clearly marked. 
This will be apparent to anyone who attempts 
to Separate the following list into processes and 
topics: Receipts, rent, taxes, debts, loans, insur- 
ance, making change, banking, savings. After 
noting the plan of a considerable number of 
texts in arithmetic, the list was arbitrarily de- 
termined, and then added to as new situations 
arose in scoring the problems. 

One is impressed with the relative importance 
of a few processes as indicated by the number 
of problems reported under them. Multiplica- 
tion alone includes 31.85 per cent. of all the 
processes ; addition includes 20.12 per cent.; sub- 
traction 12.93 per cent.; division, 11.12 per cent.; 
fractions, 9.01 per cent.; accounts, 5.53 per cent. 
The first six processes alone account for 19,846 
of the processes, or 90.63 per cent. of all of them. 
The next most important process is percentage, 
which, however, involves less than 2 per cent. 
of the processes. No other process involves as 
many as I per cent. 

It may be assumed that the processes which 
occur with considerable frequency need little 
explanation. In fact, many of the processes 
which do not occur often are quite common, and 
need no particular explanation. Such, for in- 
stance, are carpeting, plastering, papering, ad- 
dition of fractions, receipts, and counting. It 
seems worth while, however, to examine in de- 
tail some of the processes which occur but few 
times, both because of their infrequency, and 
because the question of omitting them entirely 
has been seriously considered by school men. 
The list selected for detailed discussion includes 
proportion, decimals, apothecaries’ weignt, 
square root, partial payments, partnership and 
Troy weight. 

Proportion—While ten problems are scored 
as “proportion,” the author has made note that 
four of these, while possible, are not likely, and 
that the other six would never be solved by pro- 
portion. 

Decimals.—The direction on this process was 
to score only decimals other than United States 
money. The seven decimals reported involve, 
four of them, buying gasoline at 15.9, 19.9, 21.7, 
22.5 cents, respectively; one, the distance (.008 
in.) traveled by a drill press per revolution; one, 
finding the circumference of a tent, thus involvy- 
ing either 3.1416 or 3 1-7 in the solution; and 
the other one is a druggist’s query on the num- 
ber of cubic feet of oxygen in a room, the per 
cent. of oxygen in the air by volume being 20.94 
per cent. The seven decimals indicated above 
are the only ones reported by the scorers in tne 
entire list of 14,583 problems. The use of the 
decimal of a cent in figuring the price of gaso- 
line is to be commended, but is really United 
States money.. Aside frofh United States 
money, therefore, it is doubtful if the problems 
of this study indicate that decimals as a separate 
topic should be taught to elementary school 
children. For all practical purposes 3 1-7 will 
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answer quite as well as 3.1416 in finding the cir- 
cumference. The problems with reference to 
the drill press and the volume of oxygen in the 
room should be undertaken only in connection 
with the situations that would make the mean- 
ing of these problems significant. 

Apothecaries’ Weight—The four problems 
under apothecaries’ weight are all reported by 
physicians. They are not appropriate subject- 
matter for grade work. 

Square Root.—The three problems in square 
root involve, (a) the length of studding when 
the width of the barn and the rise are given; (b) 
the number of acres in a triangular field, the 
three sides being given; and (c) the length of a 
ladder required to reach the top of a seventy- 
five-foot wall if the bottom of the ladder is 
placed fifty feet away from the wall. The first 
of these problems is a very good one indeed, al- 
though it would doubtless be more valuable to 
the child if he were taught to use centimeter 
paper, or a carpenter’s square, instead of square 
root, in finding the answer. 

Partial! Payments.—The following is the sin- 
gle problem in partial payments reported in this 
study: “If a man purchased a farm of 240 acres 
on the basis of March 1, 1917, settlement, and 
paid ’a net price of $175 per acre for the farm, 
and under date of August 15, 1916, he gave three 
time deposit drafts for $5,000, each bearing date 
of March 1, 1916, with interest of 4 per cent., 
how much would be due the grantee on March 
1, 1917?” Any bright eighth grade pupil who 
has been led to understand the situation involved 
in this problem, and who has mastered simple 
interest, will quite surely be able to solve the 
problem without particular difficulty. The con- 
clusion from the data of this study is, necessar- 
ily, that partial payments may be omitted from 
the work of the elementary grades without ma- 
terial loss. 

Partnership—tThe following is the single 
problem in partnership reported in this study: 
“Three men bought a_ section of land at 
$26 an acre. A bought 2-9, B 1-3, and 
C 49. A paid $3,000 towards the purchase 
price, B paid $3,000, and C the balance. They 
sold the land for $32 acre, and 
C collected the money. How much would he 
owe A and B to satisfy the interests of each?” 
The details of this transaction were handled by 
the real estate agent, and would probably be so 
handled in almost any instance. A bright eighth 
grade pupil would doubtless solve this problem 
correctly, in case the situation had been fully 
developed, on the basis of previous work in the 
fundamentals and fractions. At any rate there 
does not seem to be a sufficient reason, judging 
from this study, for teaching partnership as a 
separate topic to elementary pupils; the occur- 
rence of partnership problems in real life is too 
infrequent, and the simple partnership problems 
which do occur will doubtless be solved just as 
well by pupils who have not been taught theoe- 
retically the process of partnership. 


Troy Weight.—The following is the single 
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problem in Troy weight reported in this study: 
“Convert 1 T, 1,575 Ibs. avoirdupois, into Troy 
pounds, ounces, drachms, scruples and grains.” 
This problem was reported by a druggist; its 
mixed character causes one to view it with sus- 
picion. If the druggist meant apothecaries’ in- 
stead of Troy, it is quite unlikely that he would 
have on hand at one time so large an amount of 
a single drug. 

The relative attention which the schools 
should give to other processes after the first 
seven should be considered with care. Even if 
plastering, papering, and commission appeared 
in common usage as frequently as taxes, insur- 
ance, and investments, it is doubtful if the same 
attention should be given to them in the schools. 
People in general do not find it necessary to fig- 
ure plastering and papering, as it is done al- 
most entirely by special trades, frequently by 
the use of tables. While the figuring done by 
people in general on taxes, insurance, and in- 
vestments may not be much greater than that 
on plastering and papering, the informational 
value of the processes is very much greater. 
Since the first seven processes cover ninety-two 
per cent. of the figuring done by common peo- 
ple, it must be apparent that the attention to be 
given to processes beyond these will be deter- 
mined more and more by their informational 
value and their appearance in a fully developed 
motivated situation. 

The list of processes as it appears shows some 
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overlapping, which,-if avoided, would further 
reduce the number of processes. For instance, 
fractions is listed-as a process, along with ad- 
dition of .fractions, multiplication of fractions, 
and division of fractions. A. score under. one: of 
the other processes for fractions, as addition of 
fractions, was made only when that process 
stood out prominently, True, all fractions had 
to be handled, and the processes should really 
equal all fractions, or nearly so. But many of 
the processes in fractions were so simple, merely 
involving taking one-half of a number (or divid- 
ing the number by two to get one-half of it), 
that the score was entered under the fraction 
to show its appearance in the study, without 
making a separate score for a process in frac- 
tions. 

The processes, measuring, mensuration, linear 
measure, square measure, and cubic measure 
are not mutually exclusive, but the effort was 
made to handle them in such a manner as to 
avoid overlapping. The term measuring covers 
measuring a room for paper, a floor for carpet, 
a table for a table cover, and similar cases where 
the person making the measurements did not 
find it necessary to do the required computing. 
Mensuration covers such problems as finding 
the circumference of a tent from the diameter, 
and the problems scored above under square 
root. Problems that could be properly scored 


under linear, square, or cubic measure were 
so scored, 


CAPACITY VERSUS ABILITY 


BY 8. H. LAYTON 
Altoona, Penn. 


Capacity is potential ability. Some children 
have practically a zero capacity, others may have 
a 100 per cent. capacity. Ability is general 
power to do. This is a resultant of capacity 
training. The specific achievement of any 
child in any line is the resultant of ability and 
the conditions under which the performance 
takes place. Training working on capacity de- 
velops ability. Ability working under a set of 
given conditions results in specific achievement. 
The school of the future then must be better 
able to determine initial capacity. It must 
through professional skill develop the respective 


capacities into certain abilities. The conditions 
of the school, physical, physiological, emotional, 
must contribute in largest measure to the proper 
pettormance. Some people have an idea that 
the school can develop capacity. A child’s ca- 
pacity he brings with him to school. It is the 
result of his heredity. No amount of training 
in the school will develop it. The education of 
the future will be efficient only as it first deter- 
mines these innate capacities of the individual 
children and then adjusts the training to 
them.—Report. 


> 


The efficiency of the school cannot rise above the standard of qualifications set for the 
teaching service. To bring this about the teachers should be adequately paid and fairly pen- 
sioned. I strongly recommend that whatever curtailment may be necessary elsewhere, full 
and adequate provision be made for the education and training of our children. I have yet to 
meet the taxpayer who would admit that the education of our children should not be put above 
a@ mere matter of dollars and cents. The cost of this measure cannot be spoken of in the same 
terms as road improvements, canal construction and different other activities of the state for 
which many millions have been appropriated. The public schools must be adequately supported 
if they are to remain the bulwark of the nation and their success is dependent upon the number 
and ability of our teachers. Neglect the school houses and you provide a fertile field for the 
spread of the doctrines of the discontented, who, without a proper understanding of the benefits’ 


and blessings of our free country, cry out from the street corners of our great cities for the 
downfall of our state and the dissolution of our Union.—Governor Smith of New York. 
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THE SCHOOLS IN POLITICS — 


The schools will be in politics next November 
and it is well worth while for all political leaders 
to realize that. 

The schools are not in politics for the sake 
of politics but for the sake of the schools. 

It is great statesmanship for party leaders to 
magnify the educational problem in their party 
platform, and it will be dirty politics not to do it. 

The public is vastly more determined to have 
the schools give to children the best possible 
than it ever was to achieve the dethronement of 
the. saloon keeper and the enthronement of 
woman suffrage. 

The Prohibition wave was a mere ripple upon 
the surface as compared with the tidal wave for 
the schools. 

Leave the woman’s vote out of account if you 
please—which it is unwise to do—and the men 
voters of America will bury beyond hope of fu- 
ture germination any candidate or any party that 
is not whole-heartedly with the schools of 
America. 

Let either party ignore the school issue and 
25,000,000 school children will march with ban- 
ners, to the shouting of their parents, in every 
city, town, ward and precinct in America. 

The public is at last awake to the fact that the 
politicians have listened to the tax:dodgers until 
the..very existence of the public school system 
is. in danger. ‘ - 

There is no other issue that can be wheedled 
into the campaign for next November’s election 
that will arouse a suspicion of public interest as 
compared with the whirlwind of demonstration 
if any party dares to ignore the school question. 

The schools are to have all the money that is 
meeded for teachers’ salaries and for everything 
else desirable for the best schools possible for 
all the children of all the people. 
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It is not alone platform planks that are needed, 
but an earnestness in the campaign, and by the 
votes of Congressmen and Senators before next 
November, which will convince the public that 
platform planks are not made a spring board 
from which to bounce into office, but to stand on 
three hundred and sixty-five days of every year 
in the United States Senate, in the Congress of 
the United States, in every State Legislature, 
and in every tax assessment and tax collection. 


THE SAFETY PROBLEM 


The schools, public and private, must under- 
take the proposition of safe-guarding America 
from the horrors of preventable accidents. Dr. 
W. A. Evans of the Chicago Tribune says that 
one-half the deaths in America are due to acci- 
dents. While this is absolutely unbelievable, it 
does not need to be one-tenth true to arouse the 
nation to the tragedy of accidents. 

With all modern improvements and the multi- 
plicity of safety appliances and danger signals 
the percentage of deaths from public careless- 
ness, especially with children, is greatly increas- 
ing. 

We received the advanced proofs of “The Edu- 
cational Section of the General Sessions of the 
National Safety Council” with a personal letter 
from the executive secretary suggesting that we 
would undoubtedly like to join in the promotion 
of his great cause. We got to it in Wyoming, 
on the Overland Limited. We readily cast both 
the letter and the proof aside. The fact is we 
have been trapped into so many schemes of 
propaganda by the seductiveness of the  secre- 
taries whose business it is to “sell the idea” that 
we were bombproof against this new scheme to 
use the public schools for another phase of 
propaganda. We were highly self-satisfied with 
the ease with which we ditched this secretary and 
his twelve galleys of two-foot proof, when sud- 
denly the engineer put on the emergency brakes 
and everything was topsy-turvy. The ink bottle 
from which we were stocking up all our Shaffer 
pens went with the other calamity into a heap, 
and such a succession of thumps and bumps we 
have not experienced in about two million miles 
of railroad travel. 

When we had recovered from our experiences 
in the upheaval we rushed to see what had hap- 
pened. There were ninety-one magnificent 
specimens of Herefords, maimed, mutilated, dead 
and dying, and such a looking locomotive cannot 
be described. There was $9,000 worth of the 
best beef imaginable scattered along the tracks. 
It was an awful sight. The engineer was legally 
responsible, though we could but wonder what 
right the herders had to be driving “a thousand 
head of cattle along’'the railroad tracks, espe- 
cially what right they had to neglect leaving one 
of their number on our side of the curve to warn 
the engineer to slow down, and we could but 
wonder that the engineer of his own initiative 
did not slow down on that blind curve. 

We did not settle down to think of anything 
else for a long time, and when we did the first 
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thing we picked up was the “National Safety 
Council” proof which had been thrown away 
but came to the top in the shake-up. And that 
is why we are writing this editorial while the 
nightmare of that horrible sight is still on us. 
The “National Safety Council” has been sold 
to us. We have taken it retail and wholesale. 
We have enlisted to promote the sale of the idea. 
We are ready to see all the schools of the United 
States teach little children, boys and girls, lads 
and lassies, young men and young women every- 
thing that can be taught to promote safety at 
home and abroad, in mill and factory, at work 
and at play, in hunting and fishing, boating and 
motoring, swimming and flying, riding and walk- 


_ ing, eating and drinking, sleeping and waking. 


We are ready to have teachers slow up on 
the least common multiple, the split infinitive, 
the ‘heights of mountains, spelling of “ipecacu- 
anha,” the dates of the Civil war skirmishes, even 
the biographies of Franklin Pierce and James 
Buchanan, in order to find time to promote the 
humanitarian plans of the “National Security 
Council,” of which you can learn everything 
meeded by sending a post card to Charles W. 
Price, General Manager of “National Security 
Council,” Chicago. 
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A NOTABLE PETITION 


Will H. Hays, chairman of the National Re- 
publican Committee, has received a petition to 
which, if he is wise, he will give heed. 

It was presented by John F. Wright, president 
of the New York State Teachers’ Association, 
William T. McCoy, chairman of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation, and Olive M. Jones, president of the New 
York_Principals’ Association. 

They officially represented 32,000 teachers of 
Illinois, 53,000 teachers of New York, and un- 
officially, 700,000 teachers of the United States, 
and these 700,000 teachers have with them, with 
intense conviction, nine-tenths of the women 
voters of the United States, and three-fourths 
of the men voters. 

The petition emphasizes the growing de- 


‘terioration in public education caused by the tre- 


mendous loss of successful and prepared teach- 
ers, and the great lowering of standards of ap- 
plicants for teachers’ positions. 

“The basis of the cause of these conditions 
which threaten the efficiency of education is the 
deficiency in educational funds. The failure to 
pay teachers adequate wages is a national sin, 
long confessed, but unatoned for. 

“Tt-will take years to man the schools even 
as they were in 1914.. We cannot afford to wait 


for the public to become sufficiently alarmed to 


act. 

“The desertion of farms is largely due to re- 
moval of. farmers to cities where they can get 
decent schooling for their children. Illiteracy, 
which disqualified 700,000 drafted men for ef- 
fective service in the great war, is on the in- 
crease.” 
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THE MONTANA WAY 


The Montana State Teachers’ Association is 
sending a weekly news letter on teachers’ sal- 
aries to all of the newspapers of the state. A 
committee has been appointed by the president 
of the association to make an exhaustive study 
of teachers’ salaries and to recommend legisla- 
tion in order to help cities and rural districts 
which are financially unable to pay much better 
salaries than are now paid. County unit, which 
is optional in Montana, will be the salvation of 
many rural districts. 


JOHN BROWN* 

We have read this book, but for the life of us 
we do not know why, except that we are suffi- 
ciently interested in biographies to take time 
that we have no business to take for such enjoy- 
ment. 

Hill Peebles Wilson was evidently possessed 
with the idea that he had a _ mission 
to tell the world what he thought was not 
known about John Brown, and we can see no 
harm in his relieving his conscience in this way. 

We had never supposed that John Brown was 
a saint. He had never acted that way so far as 
we knew. We had never supposed that money 
came his way for the promotion of his schemes 
without much coaxing for it. We had not sup- 
posed that he wore his heart on his sleeve and 
told any one all his plans and purposes. In- 
deed, we have never chanced to know any re- 
former even in a semi-fanatical cause who felt 
called upon to tell the truth and nothing but 
the truth when trying to raise money, procure 
votes, or extend influence for “the cause.” 

Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson was 
an especial friend of ours, and we knew Frank 
B. Sanborn thoroughly well, and both of them 
talked freely of their relation to John Brown 
and both admired him greatly, but neither of 
them gave us an impression that he was an all- 
round saint. 

Mr. Wilson fortifies his criticism with abun- 
dant facts, but we have not the faintest suspicion 
that the place John Brown has in the hearts of 
the descendants of the “Men of the North” in 
the fifties will be in the least affected by the 


publication of this book. 


There has never been a defender, so far as we 
know, of John Brown’s scheme to conquer the 
Southern States. The Harper’s Ferry episode 
was as crazy a proposition as ever entered the 
brain of man, but everything he did, and all 
that he was, was forgotten in the North by the 
blunder in his execution. That was the su- 
preme blunder, and Mr. Wilson closes his 
record of blunders just where the gigantic 
blunder began. 

Mr. Wilson gives John Brown no credit for 
the freeing of millions of slaves, though many 
persons believed in 1861-5 that John Brown's 
execution was the primal cause in the awaken- 


*“John Brown. Soldier of Fortune.” A Critique. By 
Hill Peebles Wilson. Boston: The Cornhill Company, 
Cloth, 450 pp. Price, $2 is 
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ing of the North to a willingness to pay the 
awiul price which the North paid in the Civil 
War. Mr. Wilson has written a book that satis- 
fies him perfectly, and that is where the satisfac- 
tion probably ends. 

It is like criticising Pershing for having been 
made a brigadier-general by Presidential edict, 
which put him in line for the command over 
there, without making any reference to his 
leadership over there. 


GENUINE EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 

Rick’s Normal College, Rexberg, Idaho, is 
in a class by itself in educational services rend- 
ered its students and the communities it serves 
through its students. 

Rexburg is in the heart of an important agri- 
cultural section, but it is too far from large cities 
to secure farm help. 

The parents are unusually ambitious for their 
children to have an education. 

‘It is a tragedy to the farm for the young peo- 
ple to go away for an education, and a tragedy 
for the young people if they do not go away to 
school. 

This was the situation that led Rick’s Normal 
College to break away from traditions and meet 
a live problem in a live way. 

Boys and girls from the farm are allowed to 
register for six months at the college, and work 
and study six months at home for full college 
credits. In the six months at home they can 
earn one unit. We have the figures for 1918. 
There were 274 students registered in Rick’s 
College for this course. The boys averaged 
forty-six hours in academic work at home and 
412 hours in assigned work on the farm. The 
girls averaged sixty-five hours in academic work 
at home and 689 hours in assigned work in the 
home. 

The assigned work for boys included garden- 
ing, poultry raising, crop study, soil study, wood 
work, dairy management, hog management, 
sheep management, beef and cattle management, 
raising grains, dry farming, irrigated grain 
farming, forage crops, hay, silage, root crops. 

The home work is carefully and skilfully super- 
vised. In this supervision the college super- 
visors, between April 21. and September 30, 
traveled 8,381 miles and spent 8,920 hours with 
students in their farm and home work. This 
meant 1,738 visits to students who were doing 
this work, 

The boys raised wheat on 857 acres with an 
average vield of 25.2 bushels; highest yield, 53 
bushels; average price, $1.90. Total receipts, 
$41,033. They raised barley on 15 acres; aver- 
age yield, 25 bushels; price, $1. Total receipts, 
$525. 

Oats, 88 acres; 50 bushels to the acre. Total 
receipts, $1,350. 

Potatoes, 80 acres, -215 bushels per acre; 
highest yield, 453 bushels, 90 cents a_ bushel. 
Total receipts, ‘$15,499. | Beets, 220 acres, 15.1 
tons per acre, $10 a ton» Total, $33,257. Gar- 
den produce,'8.15 acres; value of crop, $800. 
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Other students, supervised but not registered, 
cultivated 1,485 acres with a yield of $56,430. 

Della Hendricks raised twenty-four tons, 1,008 
pounds of beets on an acre. She did all the 
work and had a net profit of $172.83. 

West Parkinson, on twenty acres raised dry- 
farm wheat at a net profit of $451.30. 

Harden Clark helped his father without pay, 
but had a two-acre patch on which he raised 
thirty-four tons of beets with a net profit of 
$199.10. 

Ellis Wilcox had ten acres of dry-farm wheat 
which produced forty bushels to the acre at a 
net profit of $634.30. 

Hershel Loosil, on fifteen acres of irrigated 
wheat, paid one-third of the crop in rent 
and had a net income of $682.45. These are 
reports of only a few where all were good. 

Each of these students paid a fee to the col- 
lege of $5 for the summer supervision, and the 
books cost $1.50. This is $6.50 as against $65 
average cost for a term at the college in which 
the same credit would be earned. 

An important and highly significant value of 
this supervision of home work of students is its 
influence upon the homes and communities. It 
has greatly improved the relation of the home co 
the work of the boys and girls. The parents 
appreciate that there is real educational value in 
farm and home work; that improvement in meth- 
ods has other than financial value; that there 
are ways and means to prevent drudgery; that 
the college is really interested in their boys and 
girls. 

It is impossible to estimate the service rendered 
a home where a representative of the college 
comes there two or three times a year out of 
interest in the young people. 


REED TO AKRON 

Carroll R. Reed of Rockford, Illinois, will suc- 
ceed Superintendent H. V. Hotchkiss at Akron, 
Ohio, on September 1, at a salary of $9,000 the 
first year and $10,000 a year for the two succeed- 
ing years of his three-years contract. 

Mr. Hotchkiss is to remain at an increased 
salary as business manager of the board of edu- 
cation. Mr. Reed is a Harvard graduate with 
a Master of Arts degree from Harvard. He 
won this first high reputation at East Providence, 
R. I.; made a decided success as superintendent 
at Amherst, Massachusetts, but it has been at 
Rockford, Illinois, as successor of R. G. Jones, 
now of Cleveland, that Mr. Reed has been recog- 
nized as one of the real leaders in dealing with 
administrative problems. 


RIEGLE SUCCEEDS PEARSON 

Riegle succeeds Pearson as state commis- 
sioner of education in Ohio. V. M. Riegle 
has been the deputy of Hon. F. B. Pearson for 
four years and now, as Mr. Pearson’s term of 
office expires, Governor Cox promotes him to 
the chief educational position in the state. Mr. 
Riegle was superintendent of Marion County 
before Mr. Pearson took him as his deputy. 
He thas always been a success. 
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NEW ENGLAND AS SEEN BY A WASHINGTONIAN—(III.) 


Irving Fisher, of the department of economics 
of Yale, is out in the world winning for himself 
and the university credit for interest in a pro- 
foundly important human problem.  T. 5S. 
Adams, of the same department, in a much quieter 
way during the war, and even now, has advised 
the government splendidly on all the technique 
of direct tax collection. William Lyon Phelps, 
teacher of literature and a middleman between 
authors arid audiences, lets the public know that 


Yale is a modernist to a moderate degree when- 


it comes to literary evolution. Max Farrand, 
of the department of history, is writing and teach- 
ing national history, with due emphasis on the 
economic interpretation thereof. But when you 
have mentioned these men you have come near 
naming all the iconoclasts. 

At Harvard the situation is much livelier. 
In the first place the progressives have at last 
got a representative on the corporation who 
dares to think for himself and not as the ruling 
caste want him to. John F. Moors is a financier 
with vestigial remains of humanism still cling- 
ing to him. He dares to admire President Wil- 
son, and gives his reasons in documents and 
pamphlets which are not easy to controvert--: 
with arguments. In the second place, much as 
President Lowell dislikes radicalism, he will not 
see injustice done to radicals on the faculty or 
among the students. - Hence in the recent rather 
scurrilous drive to rid the university of Mr. Laski, 
by lampooning him with caricature and by 
threatening to withhold gifts to the university if 
he were not dropped from the teaching staff, 
President Lowell has said that if Laski has to 
go because he thinks and speaks freely, then he, 
Lowell, also will go. 

Harvard's relative superiority over Yale in this 
detail of university adjustment to burning issues 
is because Boston is the centre of a Harvard 
liberal club that does not hesitate to challenge 
the university’s policy, and discusses the very 
most current political and social themes. It re- 
cently marshalled at one of its dinners, when the 
issue of free speech was discussed, persons no 
less eminent than Judge Anderson, of the Federal 
Circuit Court; Rev. Samuel Crothers, eminent as 
an essayist and divine, and J. Randolph Coolidge, 
an architect of more than local renown. 

Nor is the Harvard situation made a less whit 
interesting because its ablest faculty and most 
popular department at the present time, that of 
the law, has a number of men on its teaching 
force who are very progressive, and who are far 
from legalistic and traditional in their attitude 
toward the solution of social problems. Roscoe 
Pound, Franklin Frankfurter, Zachariah Chafee 
and men of that type have been or are leavening 
the graduates of the school with their evolution- 
ary, realistic, vital views. 

No one can rightly assay the mind of New 
England at the present time who does not reckon 


with the “forum” movement. It has its centre 
of administration and largest influence in Boston, 
but they are found scattered in many cities and 
towns throughout eastern New England, and are 
being carried on under a great variety of aus- 
pices. Christians have theirs, Jews theirs, and 
secularists theirs. Sometimes they meet in 
churches and synagogues, sometimes in Y. M. C. 
A. halls, and sometimes in theatres. Their 
method usually is one based on exposition of a 
theme by a speaker, and then his submission of 
himself or herself to rapid-fire query or to chal- 
lenge of his statement of facts or arguments. 

Managed usually by representatives of the 
older New England race stocks most of the at- 
tendants are of the newer immigrants, or are 
persons who, for a variety of reasons, have be- 
come alienated from the church and will not 
darken church doors or who are suspicious of 
the usual leaders of community opinion. The 
“forum” has succeeded in attracting hearers of 
a new type into the circle of influence of radical, 
progressive, and, in some cases, conservative 
speakers. During the war the managers of 
these organizations and their speakers have had 
to “soft pedal” in order to escape the charge of 
disloyalty. They still are on the black list in 
some communities; but of their activity in dis- 
cussing post-war problems and helping to shape 
the results of coming political campaigns there 
can be no doubt. 

Like the old New England “lyceum” in some 
respects, these new groupings of persons eager 
for light and rabid for action have a quality of 
their own that meets the contemporary -need. 
They owe their origin and federated organization 
more to George W. Coleman of Boston than 
to any other man: and he got his “arrest of 
thought” and “call” to the work by seeing what 
was being done for the masses by the Sunday 
night meetings in Cooper Union, New York city. 

New England also gets much of such social 
leaven as it has from the small army of lecturers 
before the women’s clubs, which in number, 
financial resources and avidity for light on issues 
of the hour, have got the men’s organizations 
beaten out of sight. Here in this new army of 
voters seeds of revolt against past social, legal 
and commercial standards are being sown by 
some lecturers who do their propaganda job as 
deftly and artistically as any group in the coun- 
try. Grade for grade, class for class—if you 
want to use the un-American term—the New 
Fngland woman is far more radical than her 
father, husband or brother; and she will. show 
them a “few things” when she gets to voting. A 
section that produced Anne _ Bradstreet, 
Catherine Harriet Beecher, Ellen Hoar, 
Mary Livermore. Charlotte Perkins Gilman, and, 
in these latter days, Amy Lowell, is not going 
to be sterile in leaders tomorrow, when the cal] 
for active fighting at the polls comes. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


POOR LAW-MAKING AND TEACHER SHORTAGE. 
BY DR. C. E. MCCORKLE 
Kenmore, Ohio 


Either because of the woeful ignorance of many 
of our national officials, federal officials, governors, 
and national and state congressmen, or because of 
the direful negligence of their American and patri- 
otic duty, or because of their fear of political dis- 
favor, etc., the greatest nation and Republic on earth, 
the United States, has been permitted to waver from 
the fundamental principles established by our fore- 
fathers upon which this nation can only hope to exist 
as a democracy, i. e., the basic principle of education, 
especially, public education. 

The Governor of Ohio recently issued a proclama- 
tion for a “Teachers’ Week.” He said: “School au- 
thorities have been compelled to recruit from un- 
trained ranks, and teacher shortage has necessitated 
frequent change in school terms. There have been 
enforced long vacations and even abandonment of 
some schools. Educational progress is impeded. To- 
day a million children are in the schools of Ohio. . 

What these children will be twenty years from 
now depends very largely upon what we do for them 
now, for no civilization ever rises higher than the 
quality of the schools.” The governor also says that 
a united effort should be put forth to generate a 
deeper sympathy for school work and an appeal to 
get talented young people in the profession because 
of the nobility of service for humanity. February 15 
to February 22 is set aside as Teachers’ Week in a 
proclamation recommending “that serious thought, 
consideration and discussion be given to the problem 
of supply teachers, and requesting that the public, 
the press, the pulpit, clubs and all social and educa- 
tional bodies give every possible aid, setting aside 
in organization some appointed time during the week 
for this specific purpose.” 

Boards of education, superintendents, teachers, and 
everybody in the educational ranks appreciate the 
governor's proclamation and interest in this greatest 
of all national calamities, i. e. “Teacher Shortage.” 
School officials, teachers, and the public in general 
not only appreciate this proclamation and interest, 
but they feel now and demand the immediate need 
of our state and national congressmen to stop par- 
leying over non-essentials and pass some laws that 
will relieve the school situation financially. Laws 
should be passed immediately that would permit 
boards of education to raise funds whereby they 
could pay teachers adequate salaries. The time of 
talking and arguing is past. Action is needed. The 
public demands good schools, and American fathers 
and mothers have patiently watched long enough the 
inadequate action of law-makers supposed to rep- 
resent them in securing the best educational oppor- 
tunities and facilities for their children. Instead of 


laws ‘being passed that enable boards of education - 


and the public in general to raise enough money to 
get and keep talent in the teaching profession, laws 
have. been passed that tie the hands of boards of 
education who in turn are unable to pay in most 
places even living wages to teachers. Boards of edu- 
cation all over the state of Ohio and the nation have 
been. doing their utmost to raise money and to en- 
courage teachers, and they have nobly performed 
their national and patriotic duty towards the future 
citizenship through hard work, nervous strain and 
much criticism without recompense. No one has the 
right to criticise boards of education because of the 


salary situation. They have done their best under 
the existing laws, which limit in a pitiful way the 
amount of money that they may spend in educating 
our boys and girls. Only a few mills are permitted 
to be spent by present laws for educating future 
citizens, but millions of dollars can be appropriated 
for almost any fool thing. 

The educational side of our state and nation has 
been neglected so long that every true American 
citizen who understands and studies national and 
state problems is fearful of what the outcome will 
be. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, says 
that more than 143,000 public school teachers resigned 
last year. A conservative estimate places the num- 
ber of teaching positions at 650,000 in the United 
States. There is at this time a shortage of 100,000 
teachers. 

The following facts are taken from the N. E. A. 
Bulletin, Volume VIII, No. 5, page 3:— 

Of the 600,000 public school teachers in the United 
States it has been estimated by competent authori- 
ties that 200,000 teachers have had less than four 
years’ training beyond the eighth grade; 300,000 have 
had no professional preparation for the work of 
teaching; 150,000 are not beyond twenty-one years 
old; 143,000 dropped out of the profession in 1919. 

Of the 20,000,000 children of the United States, 10,- 
000,000 are being taught by teachers who have had 
no special preparation for their work and whose 
general education is clearly inadequate. 

The facts mean that 10,000,000 children of the 
United States, or half the total number, the future 
citizens of America, are being taught by incompetent 
teachers. Who can tell how fatal this may prove to 
be in twenty years from now? 

In September, 1919, 61,249 teachers entered the 
profession. But there was a loss of 143,000 teachers 
by resignation alone, to say nothing of the teachers 
who died in the profession or who left the profes- 
sion because of sickness or old age. 

The salary situation has been so inadequate in the 
past and present that if we were to place all the pu- 
pils in all normal schools in the United States, re- 
gardless of the amount of training or ability the pu-— 
pils may have as teachers, we could not meet the 
teacher shortage. 

Presidents from 120 normal schools from thirty- 
seven different states give the following facts rela- 
tive to the total enrollment and the number of 
graduates :— 
1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 
42,844 48,246 43,468 38,027 36,160 
11,215 13,681 14,921 13,356 9,514 


If our national existence and American democracy 
depend upon intelligent citizenship and the intelli- 
gent participation of citizens in government, then 
we must look to the needs of our public schools. 
And the public schools rest upon and depend upon 
the teacher. Hence, it is necessary that the nation, 
state, county and city, through boards of education, 
determine that method of procedure in regard to 
salary whereby the best talent will enter and remain 
in the teaching profession. 

After much study and investigation the following 
basis is suggested by the writer as a fair and just 
method for solving the future teacher problem :— 

1. Pay the teacher a wage equivalent to that which 
the untrained man or woman receives at common 
labor. 

2. In addition to the above salary, pay the teacher 
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at least five per cent. interest on the money spent 
in getting an education for teaching, and interest on 
the amount of money the teacher could have earned 
while preparing to teach. 

3. An additional amount of money should be added 
to the above salary and payment of interest for those 
who have the ability, capacity and talent to qualify 
as real teachers with a realization of their municipal, 
state and national duty and responsibility. 

4. A proper increase for each year of service while 
in the profession until the teacher has reached the 
maximum efficiency based upon the approximate 
length of time it takes on an average to reach the 
maximum efficiency. 

5. In order to inspire teachers to do their utmost 
and in order to encourage the most efficient teachers 
to do their best work, an additional amount of 
money should be given those teachers who are able 
to qualify in efficiency for Class A and in Class B. 


Dear Dr. Winship: I appreciate your invitation to 
furnish brief report of impressions received at Cleve- 
land meeting. It is impossible. I have dreamed over 
it some hours. It was the biggest convention, big- 
gest in physical force, greatest in purpose, most far- 
reaching in scope, most aggressively progressive, 
most fearlessly honest, freest from camouflage, prob- 
ably most fruitful in results, the greatest in evidence 
of sound educational advancement, highly construc- 
tive in attitudes, freest from knockers and reaction- 
aries. 

I saw but little of it. I was there on the job six 
days. No man could take it-all in or the tenth part 
of it. My observations began Friday morning in the 
meeting of Normal School Presidents and Princi- 
pals. There were never so many of them in attend- 
ance before. There was never so much of sound 
sense in the program before. Two days and one 
night those hard-headed, red-blooded men dealt with 
realities representing life all the way across the 
country in every direction. 

The meeting of the National Association of 
State Teachers, College Presidents, forty or more 
in evidence — that was unique and heretofore un- 
equalled. Next year the numbers will be greater. 

The Sunday addresses in Cleveland pulpits bore 
evidence of Cleveland’s appreciation of the strong 
fellows in education. 

Monday and Tuesday the National Council of Edu- 
cation began the resuscitation of its life. Tuesday 
the Normal School Department dipped into deep 
problems daringly as it hadn’t done before in many 
years. 

Many banquets and dinners bore evidence of great 
good fellowship among men and women. Most char- 
acteristic of the advances were the many programs 
of the Rural Education Department in many sections. 

Truly yours, 


John R. Kirk. 


THE DUMB MOTHER. 


Some time ago a bitter complaint from Australia of 
Savage cruelty to fur-bearing creatures was _ published. 
About three million opossum skins are yearly exported 
from that land, and an eye-witness stated that it was a 
common sight in Australia to see the poor mother opos- 
sum lying dead or dying in the steel trap, while her 
starving little ones crowded round her, seeking the 
nourishment she could no longer give. This spectacie 


seemed to call for vengeance on the cold-hearted land 
which permitted such things, but does it not call more 
loudly for retribution on those who make themselves 
responsible by buying and wearing the skins of those 
hapless dumb mothers? 

“When Henry Bergh started his crusade against the 
cruelty of trapping he was interrupted in his work 
through lack of funds. Monsieur Bonnard, a Canadian 
Frenchman who had made a fortune in the fur trade, 


by trapping, left it to further Bergh’s work, for he had 


seen such cruelties practiced on animals in his business, 
‘memory had become a horror,’ and _ so the fortune 
wrought from the blood and terror of the animal heart 
went to its balm and succor.” 

Discourage the use of furs. Fur animals caught in 
traps (which are not visited often, or are neglected) 
sometimes suffer terrible agonies for days before they 
die. 

And the cause of all this suffering is—vanity—the de- 
sire to ornament the human body with the heads, tails, 
claws and skins of our farry little brothers of the wood. 

—Humane Education Bureau. 


RURAL SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 


Recent discussions of the rural school problems and the 
queries outlined by Superintendent Hamilton in the 
issue of February 5 suggest the need of thorough sur- 
veys of school patrons before adopting measures for 
their betterment. One of Pennsylvania’s rural schools 
has an enrollment of thirty-four with eleven in the district 
of school age not enrolled. The attendance in January, 
with very severe weather, was 74 per cent. Twenty- 
four families in the district have children of school age. 
One only of these is chiefly dependent on agriculture for 
livelihood. The children of fifteen families have had 
more opportunities to attend city than rural schools. Six 
families have been patrons of rural schools for less than 
three years. Only seven families other than the one 
farmer are chiefly supported by strictly rural work. 

The patrons of rural schools are not necessarily per- 
manent rural residents and their children may require no 
different training for life from the town and city chil- 
dren. A large percentage of the farmers of 1920 at- 
tended urban schools and a large proportion of the 
farmers of 1940 are now attending urban schools. Quite 
as effective preparation for adult rural life may be made 
by teaching rural life to the urban children as by teach- 
ing the present rural children who will be found in the 
cities in a very few years. The rural child will be bene- 
fited by action that will secure regular attendance with 
interest in his studies unhampered by longing of both 
parents and pupil for the fourteenth birthday which frees 
from the law's requirement of school attendance. The 
rural school will be helped by the equipment (teachers, 
regular and special, and appliances, instructive and play) 
found effective in the city schools. The good of the 
rural community (like that of the city) will be promoted 
by such administration of the school as will make it a 
vital part of the community life. 

There is a wide field for the betterment of living con- 
ditions for the rural population. The schools can be 
made the medium through which greater enjoyment of 
rural life may be developed. Whatever is done must be 
with recognition that the rural children are of the same 
human family as those of the city, “fed with the same 
food, subject to the same diseases, healed by the same 
means.” 

E. T. Reisier. 


Quakertown, Penn. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


AN “OUTLAW” STRIKE. ; 

An unauthorized strike of railroad employes, 
which started at Chicago ten days ago in the 
switching district, through a walk-out ordered 
by the Yardmen’s Union because of the dis- 
charge of a yard conductor, has spread until it 
affected twenty-five railroads, and threw out of 
work 50,000 men in the stockyards and else- 
where. The Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men denounced the strikers as “renegades” and 
their strike as an “outlaw” strike, because it was 
in direct violation of a contract, and did not have 
the sanction of the national body; and it took 
the unusual course of gathering together two 
thousand or more railway workmen from differ- 
ent parts of the country, and sending them to 
Chicago to take the place of the strikers. <A 
very serious tie-up of food and other supplies 
resulted from the strike. 


THE “OUTLAW” STRIKE EXTENDED. 


The “outlaw” strike of the Chicago switchmen 
was rapidly extended to other cities, East and 
West, in spite of the energetic efforts of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen to suppress 
it. Buffalo and Jersey City were among the 
cities which suffered most from its spread; and 
at Buffalo a new union—the International Yard- 
workers’ Union—was formed, to antagonize the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen in its move- 
ments for fighting the strike. The heads of the 
Brotherhoods of Engineers and of Firemen and 
of the Switchmen’s Union of North America, 
‘however, stood by President Lee of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen in denouncing and 
opposing the strike. It appears that the Chi- 
cago strike was started, not on a demand for 
higher wages or shorter hours, but in resentment 
at the discharge of a certain road worker who, 
at one time during the World War, was expelled 
from this union for pro-German utterances. 


FRANCE ACTS ALONE. 


On April 6 the French government, weary of 
the German evasions and contradictions, and 
alarmed by the possible continuance of the Ger- 
man occupation of the Ruhr region, ordered 
French troops to occupy Frankfort and Darm- 
stadt, with Homberg, Hanau, Dieburg and sur- 
rounding territory. The occupation took place 
without clashes, and the French troops are to 
be withdrawn as soon as the German troops evac- 
uate completely the neutral zone of fifty 
kilometers on the right bank of the Rhine, as 
laid down in the peace treaty. The German 
chancellor, Mueller, promptly accused the French 
of making political capital out of Germany's in- 
ternal conditions, and of giving aid and comfort 
to the German Spartacans: and intimated that 


Germany would be “compelled to prepare for a- 


death struggle.” He predicted that, if what he de- 
scribed as an act of French aggression was tol- 
erated, the occupation of Frankfort would mark 
the beginning of an era of international anarchy 
such as the world had never witnessed. 


THE ALLIES DIVIDED. 

The separate action of France, in occupying 
Frankfort and other German cities, as a guaran- 
tee of the German withdrawal from the Ruhr re- 
gion, occasioned an unfortunate division among 
the Allies, which counted greatly to the German 
advantage. On April 8 Premier Lloyd-George 
issued a statement to the effect that France had 
acted entirely on her own initiative in deciding 
to occupy German towns, and that Great Britain, 
the United States and Italy were opposed to the 
plan. The statement admitted that France had 
doubtless acted in good faith, but that the re- 
sponsibility for her action could not be shared 
by her Allies, and that the British government 
did not intend to allow British soldiers to act as 
police between hostile German factions. Lloyd 
George was severely criticised by the London 
Times and other influential British papers for 
this statement. 

.BELGIUM STANDS BY FRANCE. 

Lloyd-George mentioned Belgium as one of 
the Allied Powers that disapproved of the course 


taken by France, but this was an_ error, 
and must have been a mere _ assumption 
by the British Premier. So far from dis- 


approving, the Belgium government, an April 9, 
gave notification of the formal participation of 
Belgium in the French action in occupying 
Frankfort, and sent a detachment of troops to 
mark its co-operation. For a_ small country 
and one which for more than four years had 
suffered cruelly from German perfidy and in- 
humanity, this action stands out in striking con- 
trast with the attitude of aloofness and hostility 
taken by Great Britain, and, in a less degree, by 
Italy. 
THE MICHIGAN PRIMARY. 

Political leaders in both parties attached spe- 
cial significance to the Presidential preference 
primary in Michigan, which took place on April 
5. Returns from 1,645 precincts out of a total 
of 2,421 showed Senator Johnson of California 
far in the lead among Republican candidates, 
with a vote of 124,727, with General Wood sec- 
ond, with a vote of 81.994; Lowden third, with 
43,965, and Hoover fourth, with 40,208. Hoover’s 
name also appeared on the Democratic ticket; 
and, on partial returns, led by a considerable 
margin the other candidates, who stood in the 
following order: Edwards, Bryan, McAdoo, 
Palmer. 

THE JAPANESE TAKE VLADIVOSTOK. 

On April 5, after eight hours’ fighting, the 
Japanese took possession of Vladivostok. The 
city had been in control of Russian revolutionary 
forces since early in February. On April 1 the 
last of the American expeditionary force under 
Brigadier General Graves left the citv. The 
Japanese seizure of the city was unexpected, but 
the Japanese government declares officially that 
it will withdraw its military forces from all parts 
of Siberia as soon as po'itical conditions in the 
country contiguous to Japan have become stable, 
all menace to Manchuria and Korea has been re- 
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moved, the security to life and property of im- 
perial subjects has been assured, and the  re- 
patriation of the Czecho-Slovak armies has been 
concluded. The Japanese claim that their ac- 
tion was forced by a sudden aggressive move- 
ment of the Russian army. 


A DECLARATION OF PEACE. 


After a week or more of debate the House of 
Representatives, on April 9, passed a joint reso- 
lution to declare the war with Germany at an 
end. The vote was 242 to 150, and was along 


SOLVING BAD 


Fifty boys in the Norris School, formerly 
classed as juvenile delinquents, have an average 
of ninety-seven in deportment for the first month 
of this school year. 

That is the record of a two department state 
graded school in Waukesha County, Miss Anne 
Warren, principal. 

These boys, formerly from Milwaukee, _ live 
at the Norris Farm and Camp which was founded 
in the fall of 1917 by D. W. Norris, a prominent 
Milwaukee man who for years has been a friend 
of all boys. The Farm and Camp, which is 
about three miles from Mukwonago, covers 
500 acres. Its purpose is to provide a normal 
environment for these boys who did not have a 
chance in the city. 

Some of these youngsters, ranging in age 
from nine to fourteen, had surprising rec- 
ords. One ten-year-old had hoboed away from 
home a month. His largest prize was a 
gold watch which he stole near Waukesha 
Beach. Another had burned three schools: an- 
other had a long theft record. Most of them 
were very proficient in playing “hookey.” One 
little fellow had smoked a package of cigarettes 
a day for a year. 

The small rural school could not accommo- 
date all these boys and so Mr. Norris bvilt a 
school, equipped it with all modern working 
tools for the teachers and pupils, and _ then 
turned it over to the district. 

From the first the teachers co-operated whole- 
heartedly with the Norris Camp. Each day a 
tecord of every pupil’s behavior is sent to the 
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party lines, except that two Republicans voted 
against it, and twenty-two Democrats voted for 
it. The resolution is prompted by the general 
desire to have some definite action taken for the 
termination of war-time conditions and  war- 
time legislation, and a feeling that any sort of 
compromise upon the Treaty of Peace and the 
Covenant of the League of Nations is now hope- 
less. It is an open question, upon which author- 
ities differ, whether it is within the scope of Con- 
gress to make such a declaration as is contained 
in this resolution. 


BOY PROBLEM 


BY GEORGE H. 


DREWRY 


Camp; to have any grade less than 100 is most 
uncomfortable, the boys say, for then the name 
and grade will be read before the whole camp 
after supper. 

The school is a community centre; every Fri- 
day evening is movie night. Often the boys 
add attractive numbers to the program. Some- 
times Joe and Billy, the Italian twins, who are 
the cook’s efficient assistants, and who count 
time by Hallowe’ens since they have been at 
the Norris Camp, sing a duet in Italian; other 
times the boys call for a song from Tony, who 
has taken vocal lessons in Milwaukee and who 
can sing wonderfully well. 

The boys have a Boy Scout organization and 
a public speaking class. Although Miss War- 
ren had but one girl in her room this year she 
undertook to teach sewing; the boys have 
learned to do patchwork and it is said someone 
overheard them talking about hemstitching. 

“Huh, it’s easy to be good in such a place,” 
one boy said upon being asked to account for 
their high average in deportment. 

“Don’t you see that when a guy has things to 
make in manual training he likes it?’ He was 
very much in earnest. “And when he has in- 
teresting library books that he uses right along 
with his regular geography books, and when he 
has a part in the Boy Scout play, and when ce 
are planning for a surprise program for Miss 
Warren for Friday afternoon, he hasn’t got time 
to fool?” School now means more to him thar 
it had ever meant before—Wisconsin Educa- 
tional News Bulletin. 


When it becomes apparent that our teachers are so poorly paid for their services that 
they feel compelled to seek other and more remunerative employment, it also becomes appar- 
cnt that we are facing a situation that is little short of calamitous. If our children are to grow 
in knowledge and be fitted to discharge their cuties as the citizens of tomorrow, they must 


have the best that is possible in the schoolrooms. 


During the schoo! hours the teacher takes the 


place of the parent, and the future of the child is therefore largely dependent upon the instruc- 
tion there given. Much is demanded of the teacher and it is the duty of the people to pay him 
or her a wage commensurate with the high importance of the work engaged in. We should 
be gravely concerned when we reach the point where it is to be said that any of our children 


are out cf school because of cur inability to secure teachers. 


The situation is acute, and a 


remedy must be found. The profession should be made sufficiently attractive te induce the re- 
trrn to it cf those who have fitted themselves for the work. 


—S. V. Stewart, Governor of Montana. 
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BOOK TABLE 


SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA. By Walter Bur- 
ton Ford, University of Michigan, and Charles Am- 
merman, William McKinley High School, St. Louis. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 300 pp. 
This Second Course is intended, naturally, to suc- 

ceed the author’s “First Course in Algebra.” 

The first seven chapters furnish a review of the ordi- 
nary first course up to and including the subject of 
simultaneous linear equations. In these opening chap- 
ters they state briefly and concisely fundamental princi- 
ples which are basal in all algebraic work and with which 
the pupil already has some acquaintance. The method of 
treatment is largely inductive, being based upon solved 
problems and other illustrative material. The various 
principles are explicitly stated, at all points in the form 
of rules, which are set off in italics. 

The early introduction and use of tables of square and 
cube roots at this point is an important departure. One 
strong reason for this is that a constantly increasing 
number of students pass directly from the high schools 
into technical pursuits where facility in the manipulation 
of tables of all kinds is especially desirable. 

On the other hand the detailed consideration of ex- 
ponents and radicals has been delayed until logarithms 
are about to be taken up. These topics in their extended 
sense have but little to do with algebra until that time. 

The chapter on logarithms is unusually full and com- 
plete. All the essential features of this relatively diffi- 
cult but increasingly important subject are presented in 
detail. 

Functions, Mathematical Induction (including the 
proof of the Binomial Theorem), and Determinants are 
grouped together under the title Supplementary Topics. 
The study of functions is so presented that it at once 
amplifies material to be found in the earlier chapters of 
the book and brings in new material which is connected 
with the graphical study of the theory of equations. 


PATRONS OF DEMOCRACY. By Dallas Lore 
Sharp. 47 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston: Atlantic 
Monthly Press. Pocket edition. Price, 80 cents. 

It is not often that a magazine article on education 
creates as much discussion as did the one which Dallas 
Lore Sharp had in The Atlantic Monthly last November, 
which has been somewhat extended and published in an 
attractive form as “Patrons of Democracy.” The book, 
like the Atlantic article, makes both public and _ private 
school people uncomfortable, but it is not entirely certain 
that the irritation may not be advantageous.. 

Mr. Sharp says he was ten years writing the article and 
thirty years living it, a “Book of Acts” he calls it. 

Mr. Sharp rings true in his patriotic spirit when he 
says: “It is time the nation got down to business—the 
business of teaching all its people to read, write, figure, 
and to get on together.” 

His closing sentence is worthy any statesman: “A few 
million foreigners in America need to be Americanized; 
but all the millions of America need to be democratized. 
Nothing less than the democratization of America dare 
be our educational aim.” 


TEACHERS’ PENSION SYSTEMS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. A Critical and Descriptive Study. By 
Paul Studensky, Institute for Government Research. 
Studies in Administration. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. Cloth. Price, $3.00 net. 


The pensioning of teachers is one of the problems. 
that has been most vexatious. The Journal of Edu- 
cation and its editor started in on the campaign for 
pensioning teachers a third of a century ago. We 
knew that pensions were needed not primarily for 
the teachers, but for the children. 

We now know that our conviction was wholly in- 
adequate; that it is one thing to know that a cer- 
tain thing is needed, but quite another to know how 
to provide it. It is delightful to pay bills with 
checks instead of carrying around a lot of money,. 
but it is a dangerous performance to draw checks. 
on_a bank account when there are no funds in the 
bank to provide for the check. 

We long since ceased to enter the arena as a cham- 
pion of any specific method of pensioning other 
than a complete public payment of pensions, and that 
involves so many phases of public life that we have 
had a muffler on our reference thereto. 

The trouble with a public-pay-it-all scheme is the 
fact that there is no end to it. When the govern- 
ment started in to pension the soldiers of 1861-65 it 
was sure that sometime it would cease. It was sure 
that each year there would be many fewer until ul- 
timately the last pensioner would be paid off, while 
with teachers the growth of the system would make 
it farther from the end each year. 

For the first time there is available at a cost that 
is not prohibitive an adequate study of the whole 
pension scheme as applied to teachers. 

Paul Studensky, with an adequate backing of funds. 
and authority, has produced a book of 490 large 
pages in which may be found a study of all attempts. 
to pension teachers. 

This volume is intended to give the scientific 
knowledge essential to the establishment of a sound 
pension system for teachers. The author has made 
a deep study of the subject and has had extended 
experience in the development of pension systems. 
He treats of them in the broad sense of the protec- 
tion of the employee and his dependents against the 
contingencies of old age, disability and death, and 
he traces the evolution of pensions from the patern- 
alistic to the democratic co-operative systems. The 
book contains a detailed account of the development 
and growth of the movement for teachers’ pensions 
in the United States, points out wherein efforts up 
to the present time have, with few exceptions, beem 
defective, clearly outlines the problem and points out 
the direction that efforts in the future should take. 
It reproduces in full those laws which are of a sound 
character, and gives an exceptionally carefully pre- 
pared bibliography of the literature bearing on the 
subject. The fundamental facts and conclusions ad- 
vanced in the book apply to the pension problem im 
any branch of public service or private industry. 
The work is thus one which should prove, not only 
of interest to all teachers who are so vitally inter- 
ested in this problem, but of invaluable assistance 
to all persons seeking to reform existing or to es- 
tablish new systems. 
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Oculists and Physicians. 

HAVE Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Bye 


* Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 


and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine otf 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURIN EYD 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicago. IIL 
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Danger Signals 
for Teachers 


DR. A. E. WINSHIP 
A-E- WINSHIP 


Editor, “Journal of Education” 


This timely, inspiring book’ will make a 
strong appeal to all teachers. It was written 
to help them meet the new conditions which 
have arisen in the profession of teaching; it 
points the way to success. 


Dr. Winship has been prominent in the 
educational world for a third of a century 
and every teacher knows that whatever he 
says has great interest for every person con- 
cerned with education. 


Price, $1.25 


FORBES & COMPANY, Publishers, Chicago 


Boston 
Garter 


GEORGE FROST CO., BOSTON, MAKERS OF 


Velvet Grip Hose Supporters 


for Women, Misses and Children 


One Teacher Fell One Teacher Slipped 


From a swing and sprained her 
was disabled for sev- ankle uring vaca- 
eral weeks. tion. 


We Paid Her $100 We Paid Her $23.33 


These pictures represent a few of the many Accidents 
which are constantly happening to Teachers, and which 
cause them serious loss. 

Every day we send a cheque to some Teacher, some- 
where, who has suffered an Accident, or who has been 
taken ill, or who has been quarantined — to help pay 
for the loss of Salary and the extra expense incurred. 


This month, even this week, many other Teachers will 
meet with misfortune on account of Sickness, Accident 
or Quarantine. Those who are members of the T. C. U. 
will receive cash peymenss to tide them over their mis- 
fortunes. The others will be using up their savings. 
and regretting that they did not join the T. C. U. before. 

These Teachers as well as thousands of others, did 
not expect to need financial] assistance when ow joined 
the T. Cc. U. But no one can foresee when such assis- 
tance will be very acceptable or even necessary. Your 
turn may come next. The least you can do is to be 
Prepared. Join the T. C. U. 


One Teacher Hurt 
His back while fall- 
ing from a steplad- 
der. He was a T. C. 


U. and 
We Paid Him $125 


One Teacher Stubbed 


And broke her toe, 
chasing a dog that 
chased her cat. 


We Paid Her $35 
Before you lay this magazine aside, write a postal or 


send the Coupon and learn just what the T. C. U. can do 
for you. It will place you under no obligation. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
441 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 


train. 


One Was 


urt 
Riding in an auto 
that was struck by a 


We Paid Her $360 


To the T. C. U. 
441 T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
I am interested in knowing about your Protec- 
tive Benefits. Send me the whole story and book- 
let of testimonials. 


(This coupon places the sender under no 
obligation) 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN 


SPRINGFIELD 


QUALITY 


Is More Than Skin Deep in 


Holden Book Covers 


It is not just surface excellence—it goes clear through 


And as long as it lasts its tough, 
wear-resisting fiber protects the book 


PATENT BOOK COVER 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected’ with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
of school work or schoo] adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings *o be Held 


APRIL. 

16-17: Illinois State Teachers’ As- 

sociation, Central Division, Peoria. 
JULY. 

4-10: National Education  Associa- 
tion. Salt Lake City, Utah. Secre- 
tary, J. W. Crabtree, 1400 Massa- 
Avenue, Washington, 


CALIFORNIA. 

The teachers of the state propose a 
referendum vote by the people of the 
state on a minimum wage for teach- 
ers, probably of $1,500 for elemen- 
tary teachers. 


CONNECTICUT. 


MERIDEN. The new salary sched- 
ule is one of the best for a city of its 
size and valuation im the United 
States. The minimum - salary for 
grade teachers is $1,000 and a pos- 
sible maximum of $1,720. 


ILLINOIS. 
CAIRO. Population 41,995; in- 
crease 200 per cent. 


KANSAS. 
LAWRENCE. The board of edu- 


cation has adopted salary schedules 
for next year as follows: For grade 
teachers, minimum $1,000, annual 
advance from $50 to $100, and maxi- 
mums from $1,300 to $1,600 according 
to efficiency. For high schools, mini- 
mum $1,200, annual advance from 
$50 to $100, and maximums from 
$1,400 to $1,800, according to effi- 
ciency. Grade school principals’ sal- 
aries range from $1,150 to $1,500 for 
principals in charge of two or three 
teachers, from $1,300 to $1,650 in 
charge of four or five teachers, and 
from $1,400 to $1,800 in charge of six 
to eight teachers. 


KENTUCKY. 

BEREA. Professor William J. 
Hutchins of Oberlin College has ac- 
cepted the presidency of Berea Col- 
lege and its allied school to succeed 
William Goodell Frost, who is to re- 
tire on account of continued ill 
health. 

The new president is a graduate of 
Yale and a former pupil and friend 
of Dr. Frost. 


MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE. A School Improve- 


ment Association is being organized 
in an effort to bring together into one 
body committees of different organ- 
izations supposed to look after the 
schools and any others who are in- 
terested. The new _ association pro- 
poses to line up the people solidly 
behind the schools, and to see that 
many of the things complained of 
are remedied, and the schools brought 
up to the highest standard of effi- 
ciency. 

It is realized that, regardless of 
any temporary administration of city 
affairs, or any temporary control of 
the schools, the people in the end will 
get just the sort of schools they are 
willing to work for. 

This organization must be self-sup- 
porting if it is to get anywhere or ac- 
complish anything, therefore in the 
plan of organization a small annual 
membership fee is charged. It is only 
$1 and no one really interested in the 
schools, or who has children attend- 
ing them, will begrudge such a sum it 
he or she is really interested. 

In order to get the movement 
started, however, a number of pub- 
lic-spirited men and women have 
underwritten the organization’s ex- 
penses for the first month. 

It is proposed to organize the asso- 
ciation as an absolutely nonpartisan 
body, without any political entangle- 
ments whatever, and it does not pro- 
pose to get mixed up in any sort of 
political campaign. It will be a lay 
organization, but will have a body of 
expert consultants who will advise on 
all subjects pertaining to education. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. Boston University will 
establish a branch of its College of 
Business Administration in Havana. 


The Cuban school, like the Boston 


school, will have the backing of 
prominent business men. Its work 
will parallel, in part at least, the 
work being done there and _ provi- 
sion will be made for the freest pos- 
sible interchange of students. The 
school will have two objects in 
view. It will offer an opportunity 
for American students to become 
familiar with Spanish and _inter- 
American commerce. It also will 
give Cuban students the opportunity 
of securing a business education and 
at the same time becoming familiar 
with English, with a view of later con- 
tinuing their work at Boston. 


BOSTON. Each state’ normal 
school in New England may now 
send one student to Boston Univer- 
sity School of Education free of 
charge. The annual scholarship is 
to be awarded this year for the first 
time to one student in each New 
England Normal School, who will 
be selected by the faculty because of 
all round scholarship and general 
character. This offer is open to 
seniors of this year. 

WINCHESTER. A recent town 
meeting authorized a school appro- 
priation for 1920 that is forty per 
cent. larger than that of 1919. This 
insures a flat increase in teachers’ 
salaries of $400. On  recommenda- 
tion of the committee of fifteen on 
public schools the town voted to in- 
crease the number of the school com- 
mittee from three to six. 

WESTFIELD. School teachers in 
this town were granted a flat increase 
of $300 yearly at the annual towr 
meeting. 


MICHIGAN. 


ANN ARBOR. Salaries in the 
University of Michigan range as fol- 
lows: President elect, $18,000: dean, 
$4,500-$10,000; professor, $4.000-$6,- 
250: associate professor, $3,500, mini- 
mum; assistant professor, $2,500, 
minimum; instructor, $1,500,  mini- 
mum. 

Isaac Newton Demmon, head of 
the department of English, has re- 
signed after fifty-two years of teach- 
ing, all but eight of which were spent 
in the University of Michigan, his 
alma mater. Living alumni of _ the 
University now number 49,043, the 
known dead number 11,420. ; 

During President Hutchins’ admin- 
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AIDS FOR TEACHING VITALIZED AGRICULTURE 
1 H C MATERIAL FOR LIVING THINGS YEAR 


Rotation Plan 


CHARTS and SLIDES—Loaned for Express 3. Vitalization Through Rotation—2 cents. 
Charges. 4. Better Country Schools for Missouri— 
Profitable 10 cents. 

1. Cow 5. How Vitalized- Agriculture- Works. in 

2. Fight the Fly. Nodaway County, Missouri—5 cents. 

3. Live Stock on Every Farm. 6. Vitalized Agricultural Commandments— 

4. Make More From Your Farm Poultry. Free. 

5. A Bunch of Sheep on Every Farm. 

6. Have Birds About Your Place. OTHER EDUCATIONAL BOOKLETS, LEAF- 

LETS, ETC. 


’ote—N 5 and 6 in Slides only. : 
Note—Numbers 9 an aha ‘ 1. Justice to the Foster Parents of Our 

Children—1 cent. 

WORKING DRAWINGS—1 cent each. Educational Preparedness—Free. 


1. Wren House. 3. Stencils Vitalize School Work—Free. . 
2. Bird Feeding Station. 4. Every Farm a Factory—Free. 
3. Nesting Box for Robin. 5. The Scrub Must Go—5 cents. 
4. Chicken Hook. 6. Live Stock Chart Book—6 cents. 
5. Plant Protector. i. Live Stock Slide Book—5 cents. : 
6. Door Prop. & The Cow Makes Farming More Profit- 
7. Stable Scraper. able—10 cents. 
& Hog Trough. 9. The Cow Chart Book—6 cents. 
9. Wall Nests for Poultry House. 10. The Cow Slide :Book—5 cents. 
10. Milk Stool. 11. 3 cone of Sheep on Every Farm— 
cents. 
1l.. Feeding Box for Chicks. 12. Sheep Slide Book—5 cents. 
13. Sheep or Dogs—Which ?—Free. 
STENCILS—Loaned for postage or Sold at 50 14. Making Money Brain-Siee—Scints. 


t r 
15. Hog Cholera—2 cents. 


1. Stencils of cow, poultry, fly, live stock 16. Poultry for the :Farm and Home+10 


2 Stencils of working drawings for third 17. Poultry is Profitable’-2 cents. q 
18. Poultry Chart Book—6 cents. 
19. Poultry Slide Book—5 cents. ; 
20, Bird Slide Book—5 cents. 
1. Helps in Bird Study. 21. Get the Fly Folder—Free. 
2. Live Stock Survey Sheets. 22. The House Fly Folder—Free. 
3. Calendar for 3rd year work. 23. Flies in the House (Home Made Fly 
Trap)—1 cent. 
NOTE BOOK COVERS-—3 cents each. - Fight the Fly—l rary 
Kraft Paper—Printed . Title. 25. Fly Chart Book-—d cents. 7 


26. Fly Slide Book—5 cents. 
Hints on Use of I H C Charts—Free. 


CAR df tage. 24. 
28. I H C Motto Leaflets—Free. 
1. Bisd Cards, of 29. Chart Showing Simple Method of Let- 
2. Live Stock Cards 9%”x11”—set of 24. tering—10 cents. ' 
30. The Calf Path—Free. ; 
BOOKLETS ON VITALIZED AGRICULTURE. 31. Chart and Slide Catalog—Free. 
1. How to Vitalize the Teaching of Agri- 32. Booklet Catalog—Free. 
culture in the Rural Schools—Free. 33. List of Farmers’ Bulletins F 
i 2.- Rotation Plan—2 cents. (U. S. Dept. of Agriculture)—Free. ; 
Check such material as you need, cut out this list and send it to us, We 


want to help you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED , 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 


P.G.HOLDEN DIRECTOR i 
HARVESTER BLDG. CHICAGO 
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TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Beston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col, 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal,, 510 Spring St. 


- Send for circular and registration form free. 


TEACHERS! 


WE CAN PLACE YOU IN See POSITIONS. 


REGISTER NOW 


ESIRABLE 
SCHOOL OFFICIALS! “ CAN FURNISH YOU. RETRIAL. 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Golrado 


CLAR 


CHICAGO 
64 E. Van Buren St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
N. Y. Life Bldg. 


FREE REGISTRATION 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


EVERY Office WORKS for EVERY Registrant— 


NEW YORK 
Flatiron Bldg. 
_MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
Globe Bldg. 


No Advance Fee—We Take the Risk 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
110-112 E, Lexington St, 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


istration the alumni have made gifts 
to the University totaling $5,000,000. 

A gift of $2,000,000, recently an- 
nounced, comes from Levi L. Bar- 
bour, Detroit, for educating women 
of the far East. 

BATTLE CREEK. The local 
teachers have had $100 added to this 
year’s salary by the board of educa- 
tion. The new salary schedule fixes 
minimum salaries at mane and ae. 


CATALOGING 
CARDS 


578 rules covering all 
_ the essential points in 
cataloging your 


SCHOOL LIBRARY 


New edition 


| Rules $3.50 Guides 85 cents 
Case 50 cents 


Library Department 
DEMOCRAT PRINTING 
COMPANY 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Have you our new School 
Library Special Catalog ? 


CADILLAC. Bernard S. Shank- 
lund, teacher of mathematics in the 
high school, will be principal next 
year. C. W. Crane, present principal, 
will be superintendent. 

HIGHLAND PARK. Edgar F. 
Down, principal of the Willard 
school, has been elected mayor of 
this municipality. He has announced 
his intention of holding his present 
position while serving as mayor. 

KALAMAZOO. Kalamazoo _teach- 
ers are to have increases in salary 
for next year. The new minimum 
for grade teachers is $1,200, and for 
high school teachers $1,400, and the 
respective maximums are $1,605 and 
$2,400. All who complete the pres- 
ent term will receive a bonus of $200. 


MINNESOTA. 

MINNEAPOLIS. The board of 
education has asked for $1,000,000 in- 
crease in the 1921 budget. Superin- 
tendent B. B. Jackson in presenting 
his new salary schedule is asking an 
increase of $300 for all teachers to 
become effective September 1 next. 
The schedule provides a minimum of 
$1,200 for new teachers. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

JACKSON. State Superintendent 
W. F. Bond had a Better Schools 
Week, March 29-April 3. 

MISSOURI. 

ST. LOUIS. Herman F. Hoch, prin- 
cipal of the Grover Cleveland High 
School, has tendered his resignation to 
the board of education to accept a 
position in the commercial field which 
is more remunerative. He was re- 
ceiving $4,100, the maximum = salary 
paid a high school principal after five 
years of service, and is the second 
principal to resign recently because of 
inadequate compensation. 


NEW YORK. 

MT. VERNON. A new and im- 
portant salary schedule has been 
adopted. The ‘elementary minimum is 
$1,050, and the maximum is $2,050. 
The high school minimum is $1,300 
and maximum is $2,650. 

NEW YORK. The people of the 
city are thoroughly aroused over the 
condition of the schools. A citizens’ 
mass meeting under the auspices of 
the Committee of One Hundred to 
Save the Public Schools, recently 
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taxed the capacity of Carnegie Hall, 
and greeted enthusiastically every 
plea put forward for legislation to 
increase the pay of teachers in the 
public schools. 

The spirit of the meeting was em- 
braced in a resolution which was 
adopted appointing a committee of 
six Or more to confer with the Goy- 
ernor, members of the Assembly and 
other authorities to frame a plan for 
remedial legislation. 


NEW YORK. Beginning the second 
week in April the board of education 
is supplying milk free of charge to the 
anaemic pupils of fifty-seven elemen- 
tary schools in Manhattan and the 
Bronx. The inauguration of this ser- 
vice by the department of education 
was made possible through an appro- 
priation of $15,000 by the mavor's 
special market surplus committee, 
which was turned over to President 
Prall of the board of education. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. The board of edu- 
cation has just issued the first num- 
ber of “School Topics,” a bi- monthly 
publication with news. of the Cleve- 
land public schools. 

Through “School Topics,” and by 
means of a series of booklets to be 
prepared in popular style, the Cleve- 
land board of education and the 
school administration hope to bring 
the work and interests of the Cleve- 
land schools before all interested 
persons. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
NEWPORT. The damage by fire 
to the Rogers High School is far 
more serious than first reported. 
The building was nearly destroyed 
and the damage is fully $200,000. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

YANKTON. Population 5,024; 
increase of 32.7 per cent. 

SALEM. A bonus of fifty dollars 
or more to be paid to the teacher 
rendering satisfactory service and 
fully completing her year’s work is 
suggested by Miss Laura Bouchie, 
superintendent of schools for Mce- 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S fATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
trona!. Prepares teachers for thé 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principa!. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior Higb 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


Che Coolest Summer School 
East of the Rockies 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


Burlington on Lake Champlain 


A special school for teachers, July 5 to 
August 13. Courses in educational princi- 
ples for kindergarten, elementary and _ sec- 
ondary teachers, superintendents and prin- 
cipals. 

Teacher’s courses in English, French, 
Spanish, _ History, Sciences, Home Eco- 
nomics, Music, ‘Art, Expression, Physical 
Training, Treatment of Backward Children, 
and other subjects. 


For information address 
J. F. MESSENGER, Director 
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Cook county, as a method of securing 
and holding teachers. The contract 
with the teacher would call for a 
definite amount and the bonus would 
be added on condition that the teach- 
er’s work was satisfactory and all 
her reports properly attended to. 
The suggestion was favorably re- 
ceived by the school officers to whom 
it was proposed. It was also sug- 
gested that rural teachers be em- 
ployed for twelve months in the year 
and that the vacation time be given to 
local leadership in boys’ and girls’ 
club work. 


TEXAS. 


AUSTIN. Before concluding its 
semi-annual session the Superinten- 
dents and Principals’ Association 
went on record as favoring a general 
survey of the conditions of public 
education in Texas by an able com- 
mittee from without the state to re- 
port upon the adequacy of educational 
opportunity from the kindergarten 
through the highest institutions of 
learning. Officers were not elected 
at this session, the incumbents being 
holdovers. 

Governor Hobby has supplemented 
the committee appointed by him with 
respect to a complete educational sur- 
vey of Texas by adding six members 
from the general citizenship of the 
state, three from the legislature and 
one county superintendent. The citi- 
zens’ committee consists of Chester 
Terrell, San Antonio; H. P. Brels- 
ford, Eastland; T. N. Jones, Tyler; 
Richard P. Burges, El Paso; E. W. 
Kirkpatrick, McKinney, and D. E. 
Lyday, Fort Worth. Legislative com- 
mittee: Senator R. M. Dudley, El 
Paso; Representative Leonard Tillot- 
son, Sealy, and Representative C. G. 
Thomas, Lewisville; County Superin- 
tendent C. C. Cochran, Gonzales. 

The governor, in a communication 
to Dr. Robert E. Vinson, president of 
the University of Texas, chairman of 
the original committee, requested 
these additional members be called in 
conference “to the end of providing 
ways and means for completing the 
survey in time to submit to the ses- 
sion of the legislature. 

“I desire that this commission be 
given authority, and I shall endeavor 
with what power I may command to 
provide that authority, to investigate 
and report upon the following :— 

“1. The actual condition with refer- 
ence to the educational situation in 
Texas. 

“2. The educational needs of the 
state, especially with reference to the 
number of institutions of higher 
learning required to conduct properly 
the educational work of the state. 

‘3. To investigate the financial 
situation with reference to salaries of 
teachers, physical equipment — and 
maintenance of the schools of the 
state. 

“4. Make constructive recommenda- 
tions with reference to sources of 
revenue and method of financing this 
system. 

“Also to recommend such modifica- 
tions of the present constitutional and 
legislative provisions in our law which 
will make our educational system or 
systems more effective.” 

BRYAN. Population 6,925;  in- 
crease of 52.3 ner cent. 


Go to Europe at Our Expense 
A few tours to organizers of small parties. 
Write today for plan and programs. 
UNIVERSITY TOURS, 
Eox Y 426, Wilmington, Delaware 
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FIVE weeks’ registration has brought to one college senior without experience a $1200 
position on our recommendation and her own letter of application, as the distance 
was too great for a personal visit to the school. When Miss of Gettysburg 
College enrolled with us at the suggestion of one of the faculty, we were assured by 
those to whom she referred of her WEEKS we made her our only candidate for a 
ability and scholarship. In less than two place where a commercial teacher was 
needed in a northern New York high school. On March 29 our candidate wrote us: “After 
some consideration I have accepted the election in ———, and ghall pay the 5°) commission on 
the $1200 salary as soon as I receive my first month’s pay. ...I appreciate your efforts 
in my behalf. ... Thank you for the interest you have taken and for the services so promptly 


‘Many ether weight afew weeks’ REGISTRATION. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS—Salaries 
for men from $1,500 to $2,800; for 
women $1,000 to $2,200; GRADE 


TEACHERS—Either Normal School or College Graduates $100 to $180 per 
month. We represent the best paying schools in the country who have 
long been our clients. 

ADDRESS: THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
25 E,. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. Also—New York, Denver, Spokane, 


Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenve 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ introduces to Colle 
and FOREIGN C S’ AGENCY Schools and Families 
superior Professors, Principals; Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled bum- 


j dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need 8 


teacherforany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, Bew Tork. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


FIFTH AVENUE 
pasmn 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 


CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 


Established 1855 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


W | NSH | P teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. ° Boston, Mass, 
AGENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone Manager. 
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Music Teachers and Supervisors 


What meaning does the name of the world’s 
greatest musical instrument convey to you? 

Are YOU one of the thousands of happy American teachers who has discovered 
that this supreme.instrument—the Victrola—can be more than a mere source of entertain- 
ment and pleasure; that it can be the teacher’s staunchest ally, ready for use in every hour 
of the day and in every branch of school work? 

The Victrola and Victor Records can serve you in: 


Music Appreciation and Music History 


Musical Literature Music Form: Suite, Sonata, Music of the Troubadours 
Interpretations: by the greatest _ Symphony, etc. Old Rounds 
artists Historical Instruments: Lute, Old Negro Spirituals 
Instruments: by sight, sound, _ Bagpipes, etc. Native Music: Indian, Oriental 
and story Opera: Grand, Light, Comique Songs: Folk, Art, Ballad 
Voices: qualities, combinations, Oratorio Nationality 


etc. Ancient Music: Greek, Early | Customs 
Ear Training: Discrimination — Church, Gregorian, Latin 


Counterpoint ~ Early English Music 
Antiphony Music of the Crusades 
Schools: Mediaeval, Classic, Romantic, Modern 
) 
Correlations 
English Literature Picture Study 
Nature Study Penmanship 
Reading and Story Tellirg Geography 
Americanization Mythology 
History 
Foreign Language Study 
Physical Education, Recreation and Play 
Singing Games Kindergarten Rhythms Marching 
Folk Dancing Aesthetic Dancing Interpretative 
Calisthenics Fetes and Pageants Dancing 
Drills: Flag, Rose, Wand, etc. 
Band Accompaniments for Commu- Victrola XXV 
nity Singing: Rural Schools 
and County Institutes This is the instrument that is 


: used in thousands of schools. 
For further information, consult any Victor Many years’ experience has 


proved it is the instrument best 
dealer or write direct to sound 
F ‘hen the Victrola is not in 
Educational Department use, the horn can be placed 
secure trom danger, and the 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
re d N tect it from 
cuous use by irresponsible 

amden, N. J. po 
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